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PREFACE 


This book was hurriedly written as the Griffith Prize 
essay as early as 1 )H, and it is published in a great 
hurry on the eve of my departure for England. Had it 
not been for the encouragement of the Hon’ble Chief 
Justice Sir Asuto h Mookerjee, Kt., C.S.I., the great 
patron of learning, this essay would never have been 
published. I have tried to give here an account of the 
Yoga System of thought as contained in the Yoga Sutra 
of Patanjali as interpreted by Vyasa, Vachaspati and 
Yiinana Bhikshu with occasional references to the views 
of other systems. My work “ Yoga Philosophy in relation 
to other Indian Systems of Thought ” which I hope will 
be published shortly by the University of Calcutta is a 
more advanced and comprehensive work than the present 
attempt. But since it may yet bake some time before 
that book is published I do not much hesitate to publish 
this essay. This s my earliest attempt on Indian Philo¬ 
sophy and no one probably is more conscious of its 
defects as myseif. As I had to stay far away from 
Calcutta at Chittagong and as I had no time in my hands 
owing to my departure to England, I do very much regret 
that I could net properly supervise the work of its 
printing. Many errors of printing have consequently' 
escaped. It is however hoped that the errors may not be 
such that they will inconvenience the reader much. So 
little work has n;> till now been done in the field of Indian 
Philosophy that in spite of its many defects, the author 
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has some excuse in publishing- it. 
consider all his labours rewarded if 
to be of any use in any quarter. 

It may seem convenient that before 
details of the work I should give a 
Yoga System of Patanjali at the very 
work, which I hope may be of some use 


The author will 
this essay is found 

entering into the 
brief outline of the 
beginning of the 
to the beginners. 



The Study of Patanjali 


However dogmatic a system of philosophical enquiry 
may appear to in, it must have been preceded by a 

u'iticism of the observed facts of 
Introductory. , ... 

knowledge. The details of the criticism 

and the processes of self-argumentation by which the 
thinker arrived a his theory of the Universe might 
indeed be suppra sed, as being relatively unimportant 
but a thoughtful reader would delect them as lying in 
the background behind the shadow of the general 
speculations, but at the same time setting them off 
before our view. An Aristotle or a Patanjali may 
not make any diieet mention of the arguments which led 
them to a dogmati; assertion of their theories, but for a 
reader who intends to understand them thoroughly it is 
absolutely necessai >’ that he should read them in the light 
as far as possibh of the inferred presuppositions and 
inner arguments >f (heir minds; it is in this way alone 
that he can put himself in the same line of thinking 
with the thinker he is willing to follow and can grasp 
him to the fullest extent. In offering this short study of 
the Patanjala metaphysics, I shall therefore try to supple¬ 
ment it with such of my inferences of the presupposi¬ 
tions of Patanjali s mind, which 1 think will add to the 
clearness of the exposition of his views, though I am 
fullv alive to the difficulties of making such inferences 
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An enquiry into the relations of' (lie mental phenomena 
to the physical has sometimes given the lirst start to philo¬ 
sophy. The relation of mind to 
Philosophical onqui- ,, , . . . . 

ries based ou the rela- Uldltei is SUCH till llttportimt problem 

tious Of mind and 0 f Pl^losophy that the existing 
matter. 

philosophical systems may roughly be 
classified according to the relative importance that has 
been attached to mind or to matter. There have been 
chemical, mechanical and biological conceptions which 
have ignored mind as a separate entity and have dogmati¬ 
cally affirmed it to be the product of 

Different philosophi- matter onlv.* There have been theories 
cal speculations com¬ 
pared. on the other extreme, which have 

dispensed with matter altogether and 

have boldly affirmed that matter as such has no reality at 

all, and that thought is the only thing which can be 

called Real in the highest sense. All matter as such is 

non-Being or Maya or Avidya. There have been Nihilists 

like the Sunyavadi Buddhists who have gone so far as fo 

assert that none of them exists, neither the matter nor the 

mind. There have been some who asserted that matter 

was only thought externalized, some who regarded the 

principle of matter as the Unknowable Thing-in-itself, 

some who regarded them as separate independent entities 

held within a higher reality called God or as two of his 

attributes only, and some who regarded their difference 

as being only one of grades of intelligence, one merging 

slowly and imperceptibly into the other and held together 

in concord with each other by pre-established harmony. 

Underlying the metaphysics of l’atanjali also, wo 
liud an acute analysis of matter and thought. He 
regarded matter on one hand, mind, the senses, and Eco 
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on the other, to be nothing more than two different kinds 

of modifications of one primal cause, 
Patanjali’s view. . . . 

the rraknti. But he distinguished 

from them a self-intelligent principle which he called 

Purusha or the Spirit. By the highest generalisation 

possible he discovered that what: we call matter consisted 

only of three prima qualities or rather substantive entities, 

which he called the Sattwa or the intelligence-stuff, Rajas 

or energy and Tames—the factor of obstruction or mass 


or Inertia. It is indeed extremely difficult to make a true 

conception of the nature of these three qualities or Gunas 

as he called them, when we consider that these are the 

only three elements which are regarded as forming the 

composition of all phenomena, mental or physical. In 

order to comprehend them rightly it will be necessary to 

grasp thoroughly the exact relation 

Difficulties of the con- between the mental and the physical, 
ception of the Gunas , 

which are the under. '' hat are the real points ot agree- 

thing., r °Men tal° f * and Tnent between the two ? How can the 


Physical. same elements be said to behave in 


one ease as the conceiver and in the 


other case as the conceived. Thus Yachaspati says :— 

The qualities (G unas) appear as possessing two forms, 
viz., the determiner or the pereeiver and the perceived or the 
determined. In the aspect as the determined or the perceived, 
the Gunas evolve themselves as the five infra-atomic 


potentials, the five gross elements and their compounds. 
In the aspect as the pereeiver or determiner, they form 
the modifications as the Ego and the senses. 

Quotation from 
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It is interesting to notice here the two words used 
by Vachaspati, in characterising the twofold aspect 
of the Gunas, viz., sragiqraraa, their nature as the deter¬ 
miner or the perceiver and 5?j=i§5rP*ra<5(, 

Mind and matter are their nature as being determined or 
the two aspects of the _ 

same substance. perceived. The elements which com¬ 

pose the phenomena of the objects 
of perception are the same as those which form the 
phenomena of the perceiving ; their only distinction is 
that one is determined and the other is the determiner. 
Aristotle, Leibnitz, Hegel all of them asserted in their own 
ways that there was no intrinsic difference between the 
so-called mental and the physical. 

With Aristotle, “as possibility of Form, Matter is reason 
in process of becoming, the antithesis between idea and the 
world of sense is at least in principle, 
jab™* 0 * 16 nnd PatB11 ’ or potentially surmounted, so far as 
it is one single being, but only on 
different stages that exhibits itself in both, in matter as 
well as in form/’ The theory of causation as explained 
by him by the simile of the raw material and the 
finished article is almost the same as has been given by 
Vijnana Bhikshu in bis commentary on the system of 
Sahkhya—the causal action consists of the activity that 
manifests the effect (karya) in the present moment 
just as the image already existing in the stone 
is only manifested by the activity of the statuary.— 

(mwarrarclfa W awufu i urn firawror- 

flffwun: )• Thus it seems that 

Aristotle’s doctrine has some similarity with the Patanjala- 
Sankhya doctrine. But their difference much outweighs 
the similarity. For with Aristotle, nntent.ia.litv and 


Aristotle nnd Patau- 
jali. 
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another. All things are arranged in a state of becoming 

higher and higher : and in this way, 
Their differences. ' . . . * . 

thought is also regarded as the Actual 

or the Form, and the other is called the Potential or 
Matter. But with Pal;anjali this is not the ease. With him 
Sattwa, Rajas and Tamas are substantive entities which 
compose the reality d the mental and the physical. The 
mental and the phys cal represent two different orders of 
modifications, and on 'is not in any way the actuality of the 
other. Potentialities md actualities have place in this system 
but only in this sense hat they are (he absolute potentialities 
and actualities. As- they conjointly form the manifold 
without, by their varying combinations as well as all the 
diverse internal fune ions, faculties and phenomena, they are 
in themselves the ab solute potentiality of all things, mental 
and physical. Thus Vvasa in describing the nature of 
the knowable writ- s.—The nature of the knowable is 
now described :—T1 e knowable, consisting of the objects 
of enjoyment and 1 beration, as the gross elements and the 
perceptive senses, is characterised by three essentia] traits— 
illumination, energy and inertia. The Sattwa is of the 
nature of illumina ion. Rajas is of the nature of energy. 
Inertia (Tamas) is cf the nature of inactivity. The Guna 
entities with the above characteristics are capable of being 
modified by mut ial influence on one another, by 
their proximity. They are evolving. They have the 
characteristics of conjunction and separation. They 
manifest forms by one lending support to the others by 
proximity. None of these loses its distinct power into 
those of the others, even though any one of them 
may exist as the principal factor of a phenomenon with 
the others as subsidiary thereto. The Gunas forming the 
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of them plays the roll of the principal factor of any 
phenomenon, the others also show their presence in 
close contact. Their existence as subsidiary energies of 
the principal factor is inferred by their distinct 
and independent functioning, even though it be as 
subsidiary qualities.—ss^^qg^t I 

nl*rnmt’5t' ???*? i tranjrsfN i T5i: i ferfir- 

ipm: uy*rffay?fi-Jtftwun: 

Quotation from Vyasa qfrqnfavT: ?r)Trf?1qTC%»n 

Bhashva. r * 

^qtftft-^Ti q; qT*qr T infi?iq sFy^Vfeaif^i- 

Jtftwwr. 

»n ^ s>tret5fi«fff(n5fF«ratF«7n.— # 

It may be argued that in Aristotle also we find 
that Potentiality and Actuality exist together in various 
proportions in all things, but the fundamental distinction 
which must be noted here, is this, that in Aristotle, 
Form only exists in Matter as its end or goal towards 
which it is striving. And the manifold nature of the 
universe only shows the different stages of matter and 
form as being overcome by each other. But in the three 
Gnnas, none of them can be held as the goal of the others. 
All of them are equally important and the very various 
nature of the manifold, represents only the different 
combinations of these Gun as as substantive entities. 
In any combination, one of the Gunas may be more 
predominant than the others, but the other Gunas 
are also present there and do their functions in their 
own way. No one of them is more important than 
the other, but they serve conjointly one common 
purpose, ?•/:., the experiences and the liberation of the 
Purusha or spirit. They are always uniting, separating 
and re-uniting again and there is neither beginning nor 
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They have no purpose of theirs to serve, but they all 
are always evolving “ ever from a relatively less differen¬ 
tiated, less determinate, less coherent whole, to a relatively 
more differentiated, more determinate, more coherent 
whole ” for the experiences and the liberation of the 
Purusha, the Spirit. When in a state of equilibrium they 
cannot serve the purpose of the Purusha; so, that state of 
I he Gunas is not for (he sake of the 

Independentstate of Purusha; it is its own independent 
equilibrium and two 1 

evolutionary state tie- eternal state. All the other three 
pendent ou the . 

Purusha, stages of evolution, viz., the far (sign), 

sifaip? (unspecialised) and fast 6 ! (specia¬ 
lised) have been caused for the sake of the Purusha. Thus 
Vyasa writes:—The ibjects of the Purusha are no cause of 
the noumeual states. That is to say, the fulfilment of the 
objects of the Purusha is not the cause which brings about 
the manifestation of the nomnenal state in the beginning. 
The fulfilment of the objects of the Purusha is not therefore 
the reason of the existence of that ultimate cause. For the 
reason that it is not hi ought into existence by the need of the 
fulfilment of the Pur isha’s objects it is said to be eternal. 
As to the three specialised states, the fulfilment of the objects 
of the Purusha becomes the cause of their manifestation in 
the beginning. The f ilfilment of the objects of the Purusha 
is not therefore the reason of the existence of the cause. 
For the reason that it is not brought into existence by the 
Purusha’s objects it is said to be eternal. As to the three 
specialised states, the fulfilment of the objects of the Purusha 
becomes the cause of (heir manifestation in the beginning. 
Aud because the objects of the Purusha become the 
cause of their manifestation they are said to be 
non-eternal. ^fafWWWW fl iremafsai. * ^fasuawnmn 
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^vCi 3W«rffi i € 3 ^ 3 ii#rfaT!' ^nr.’o w^fu ?fa *rf«J«n 

i * 

Vachaspati again says :—The fulfilment of the objects 
of the Parasha could be said to be the cause of the 
noumenal state, if that state could bring about the 
fulfilment of the objects of the Parasha such as the 
enjoyment of sound, etc., or manifest the discrimination 
of the distinction between true self and other phenomena. 
If however it did that, it could not be a state of 
equilibrium. 31 31 jim' 

3 3n«M33?n *913 it This state is called the 
Prakriti, which may in some sense be 
Prakriti loosely compared with the pure Being 

„ of Hegel. For it is like that, the 

Being of Hegel. beginning, the simple, indeterminate, 

unmediated and undetermined. It does 
neither exist nor does not exist, but is the principium of 
almost all existence. Thus Vyasa describes it as the state 
which neither is nor is not, that in which it exists and 
yet does not ; that in which there is no non-existence; the 
unmanifested, the noumenon (lit. without any manifested 
indication), the background of all. 

HV 13 i + )• Vachaspati explains it as follows:— 
Existence consists in possessing the capacity of effecting 
the fulfilment of the objects of the Purusha. Non¬ 
existence means a mere imaginary trifle (e.y., the horn of a 
horse). It is described as being beyond both these states 
of existence and non-existence. The state of the equipoise 
of the three gunas of Intelligence-stuff, Inertia and 


# See Vyasa Bhasliya on Patanjali’s Yoga Sutras, II. 19. 
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Energy, is nowhere of use in fulfilling the objects 
of the Puruslia. I( therefore does not exist as such. 
On the other hand, ii does not admit of being rejected as 
non-existent like ai imaginary lotus of the sky. It is 
therefore not non-existent. But even allowing the force 
of the above argurr ;nts about the want of phenomenal 
existence of Prakriti on the ground that it cannot serve the 
objects of the Punish ,, the question comes that the principles 
of Mali at, etc., exiit in the state of the unmanifested 
also, because nothing that exists can be destroyed ; and if 
it is destroyed, it ■ annot be born again, because nothing 
that does not exist c >,u be born ; it follows therefore that 
since the principles of Mahat, etc., exist in the state of 
the unmanifested, that state can also affect the fulfilment 
of the objects of the Purifaha. How then can it be 
said that the unmaaitested is not possessed of existence? 
For this reason, lie ( escribes it as that in which it exists 
and does not exist. This means that the cause exists in 
that state in a potei tial form but not in the form or the 
effect. Although i he effect exists in the cause as mere 
potential power, y< t it is incapable of performing the 
function of fulfill ng the objects of the Parasha; it is 
therefore said to be non-existent as such. Further he says 
that this cause is not. such, that its effect is of the 
nature of hare’s horn. It is beyond the state of non¬ 
existence, that is ol tin 1 existence of the effect as mere 
nothing. If it were like that then it would be like the 
lotus of the sky and no effect would follow from that— 

famfurra-. ip^cn. 

era morara *rara—^wrarai w grfart 

snfa g^*?wi4i fre 1 *?ra 

—- Erawrt, Pratfl 41 4 
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i ’rafcnsrcwwrHf mtfk *#rftemfa?n- 

*r§3d *rcm ?giw i w ^mvi i 

i rim «fe ft ss'mirft^ftq 

twvs ?miFTi?tT<T i* 

Thus we see that if it is looked at from this narrow 
point of view of similarity, it may be compared with the 
pure Being of Hegel, a state of impiicitude which is at 
the root of all determinate and concrete existence. In 
this state, the different Gunas only annul themselves and 
no change takes place, though it must be acknowledged 
that the state of equipoise is also one of tension and 
action, which however being perfectly balanced does not 
produce any change. This is what is meant by qffJffl 
(Evolution of similars). Had this Prakriti been the only one 
principle, it is clear that it could be compared to the absolute 
of Hegel or as pure Being. Prakriti as the equilibrium of 
the three Gunas is the absolute ground of all the mental and 
phenomenal modifications—the pure potentiality. 

If we ignore Purusba of the system then we can in 
some sense compare it with the God 

Compared wn.li 0 f Spinoza, “ exeludent of all determi- 

Spinota’a Natnra . ... 

Naturann. nation —“ the one which is prior to 

all its modifications.” It may be 

conceived to possess the two attributes of thought and 

matter, both of which must be conceived through itself 

and as having always existed simultaneously in it. It can 

be described in the words of Plato as “ The mother and 

receptacle of all visible things; we do not call it earth nor 

air, nor fire, nor water nor any thing produced from them, 

or from which these are produced. It is an invisible and 

formless thing, the recipient of everything, participating in 

a certain way of the unintelligible but in a way very difficult 
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in its abstraction from Form as without predicate, 
determination, distinction, as that which is the permanent 
subject in all becoming and assumes the most contradictory 
forms ; what however in its own being is different from 
everything, and has in itself no definiteness whatever.” 

In later Indian thinkers there had been a tendency to 
make a compromise between the Vedanta and Saukhya 
doctriues and to identify (Prakriti) sjgrfa with the (Avidya) 
of the Vedanlists. Thus Lokacharyya writes :—it is 
called Prakriti since t is the source of all change, it is called 
(Avidya) since t is opposed to knowledge, it is called 
Mava since it is the cause of diversified 
Ally's kl A ' ,<lya an ' 1 creation. 

sut mm i* But 

this is distinctly oppc sed in the Bhashva which defines 
(Avidya) as fmtnfmifM tnHi^t i.e., Avidya is that 

another knowledge which is opposed to the right knowledge. 
In some oi the Upanishads, Swetaswatara for example, we 
find that mm (Maya and Haifa ( Prakriti) are identified 
and the great god is said to preside over it Wg n# 
fa?jm mfffa g >. There is a description also in the 
Rigveda X. 92, where it is said that (aiHrgttffg <t tjgnffa 
riguff) in the begini ing there was neither the ‘ Is ” nor 
the “ Is not,” whicl reminds one of the description of 
Prakriti (iifrfH) as fa:arm*ra (that in which there is 
no existence or non-existence). In the Maim also we find 
spfafaa Hrae:. In this way it may be 
shown from Greeta and other Sanskrit texts that an 
undifferentiated, nr.individuated cosmic matter as the 
first principle in the beginning was often thought of and 
discussed from the ■ arliest times. Later on this idea was 


nritli oliirVlt fV >rui timiC Kit flio rliffa 


utihAnh 
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of Vedslntists, the Sankhyists and those who sought to 
make a reconciliation between them under the different 
names of Prakriti, Avidya and Maya. What Avidya 
really means according to (he Patanjala system we shall 
see later on ; hut here we see that whatever it might mean 
it does not mean Prakriti according to the Patanjala 
system. Vyasa lihasliya makes mention of Maya also in 
a couplet from Shashtitantrasastra 

5J<UFTT ^ *T I 

The real appearance of the Gunas does not come within 
the line of our vision. That, however, which comes within the 
line of vision is but paltry delusion and Vachaspati explains it 
as follows :—Prakriti is like the Maya but it is not Maya.. 
It is trifling in the sense that it is changing. 

Just as Maya immediately changes, so the transformations 
of Prakriti are every moment appearing and vanishing 
and thus suffering constant changes. Prakriti is an 
eternal reality and thus different from Maya *r g 

i ftsflfaj i w^ifrr i 

^nfwrwffrftvn^FtnF: nWi i 

This explanation of Mi-ra makes it clear that the word 
Maya is used here only in the sense of illusion, and that 
there is no allusion to the celebrated Maya of the Vedantists ; 
and Misra says clearly that Prakriti can in no sense be 
called Maya, since it is real. ( Cf . Bhikslni here.) 

A more definite notion of Prakriti we shall get as 
„ .. ... we advance further into the details 

Connection with 

Purushn and the diffi- of the later transformations of the 
eulty of its conception _ , . . . ,, 

Prakriti m connection witli tlie 
Purusha. The most difficult noint is to understand the 
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The difficulty is 
almost unavoidable; 
since it is seen to exist 
in other western sys¬ 
tems. 


or spirits arc isolated, neutral, intelligent and inactive. Then 
how can the one cone into connection with the other ? 

In most systems of Philosophy the same difficulty has 
arisen and has giver the same troubles to comprehend it 
rightly. Plato fights the difficulty of 
solving the unification of the idea and 
the non-being and attempts to offer 
his participation theory; even in 
Aristotle's attempt o avoid the difficulty by his theory of 
form and matter, w are not fully satisfied though he has 
shown much ingenu ty and subtlety of thought in devising 
the “Expedient in the single conception of development.” 

The universe is b it a gradation between the two extremes 
of potentiality and letuality, matter and form. Rut all 
students of Aristotle know that it is very difficult to under¬ 
stand the true relation between form and matter, and the 
particular nature of their interaction with each other, and 
it has created a gr at divergence of opinion among his 
commentators. It was probably to avoid this difficulty that 
the dnalistie appear >,nce of the philosophy of Descartes had 
to be reconstructed in the pantheism of Spinoza. Again 
we find also how Kant failed to bring about the relation 
between noumeuon and phenomenon, and created two 
worlds absolutely mrelated with each other. He tried to 
make up the schisn that he effected in his Critique of Pure 
Reason by his Crit qne of Practical Reason, and again sup¬ 
plemented it by his Critique of Judgment and met wit h onlv 


dubious success. 

In India also tb 


Ir, is seen in other 
theories Indian as well. 


is question has always been a little puzzl¬ 
ing and before trying to explain the 
Patanjala point; of view, I shall first 
give some of the other expedients devis- 
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Reflection theory— 

L. fagqfiifqwi 

i*c. 

Maya is without beginning, unspeakable, mother 
of gross matter, which comes in connection with in¬ 
telligence, so that by its reflection in the former we have 
Iswara. The illustrations that are given to explain it both 
in Siddhantalesa* and in Adwaita Brahmasiddhi are only 
cases of physical reflection, viz., the reflection of the Sun 
in water, or of the sky in water. 

II. qq^gqre :—Limitation theory qiqJi7T«i wuquq qisruqprun- 
ftwt toijprsipj #q tfa q'd ft’sraM i 

The all-pervading intelligence must necessarily be 
limited by mind, etc., so of necessity it follows that “ the 
soul ” is its limitation. They illustrate their theory by 
giving those common examples in which the Akasa (gratia) 
though unbounded in itself is often spoken of as belonging 
to a jug or limited by t he jug and as such appeared to fit 
itself to the shape and form of the jug and which is thus 
called ^renqf^a quqnsy >.e., space as within the jug. 

Then we have a third school of \ edantists who seek to 
explain it in another way :—Whereas others hold that 
soul is neither a reflection nor a limitation but just as the 
son of Kunti was known as the son of Radha, so the 
pure Brahman by his Nescience is known as the Jiva and 
just as the prince who was brought up in the family of a 
low caste, it is the pure Brahman who by its own Nescience 
undergoes birth and death and by its own Nescience is 
again released. 

=qqt g ?! qferfwt qitqqqsft^q: fqrgj qrfstqqqq 
asm; qq m q «ifqqjm 

_•_ a _e_ £~- -" 
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The Sankhya Sutra also avails of tlu- same story in IV, 

1—which Yijfiana 

Sankhya explication Bh ; fah explains as follows A 
of the connection. i 

certain king’s son in consequence 
of his being born under the Star Ganda having been 
expelled from his city and reared by a cettain forester 
remains under the idea : “ I am a forester.” Having 
learnt that he is dive, a certain minister informs him. 

“ Thou art not a forester, thou art a king’s son.” As 
he, immediately having abandoned the idea of his being 
an outcast, betakes himself to his true royal state, 
saying, “ I am a king ” so too the soul realises its 
purity in consequence of the instruction of some kind 
person, to the effect—‘Thou, who didst originate from 
the first soul, which manifests itself merely as Pure 
Thought,art a portion thereof.” 

TTsujrr. amT*n Tfadts? 

*R»fiwirnT»i vm i ft tttat mfw wist: irftwffi *r 3 sm 

i stm wfaw m- 

vfrq'ir 

whir ere. 

In another plac e there are two Sutras :—fa:*rirfa ! 3WWt 
(~) srawfewrtN ftr^t ’riwnt: (1) Though 

it be nnassociated still there is a tinging through Non¬ 
discrimination. (:f) As in the case of the Hibiscus and 
the crystal there is not a tinge but a fancy. Now it 
will be seen that all these theories only show that the 
transcendent nature of the union of the principle ol 
pure intelligence i~ very difficult to comprehend. Neither 
the reflection nor the limitation theory can clear the situa¬ 
tion from vagueness and incomprehensibility which is 

^ i •_.» .‘iu__.i_-._ 4 .:. £ n „ 4-U n 
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by it. The reHection theory that is pointed at by the 
Sankhya-Sutra ^qrefifecfrdifVy stfqnJT; Fqr^j ^tfw^Tir: is not 
an adequate explanation. For here the reflection produces 
only a seeming redness of the colourless crystal which was 
not the thing with the Vedantists of the reflection school. 
Rut here though the metaphor is more suitable to express 
the relation of Purusha with the Prakriti, the exact 
nature of the relation is more lost sight of than com¬ 
prehended. Let. ns now see how Pataiyjali and Vyasa 
seek to explain it. 

Let me quote a few Sutras of Patanjali and some of 
the most important extracts from the Rhashya and try to 
get the correct view as much as possible, : — 

(1) ’sjfatfn 11.6. 

(2j 5^1 11.20. 

(.31 qq II. 21. 

i-t) 3ifTtq' nth 11.22. 

(5) H. 23. 

(ti l fp?wm?r u'qpnHtft rrPt: 111. 25. 

(7) nfiyrtwr ^111. 55. 

(81 IV. 22. 

(9) yeiqifqwqfiftiiqT^strt 

HI. 34. 

(1) The Ego-Sense is the illusory appearance of iden¬ 
tity of the subject and the object operating in the field of 
consciousness. 

(2) The self as seer is absolute in its transcendent 
purity; yet it is capable of reperception in experience. 

(3) For his sake only is the being of the knowable. 

Ml For the emancinat.ed person the world nUnnm»m 
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(5) The cause the realisation <»f the natures of the 
subject factor and the Purusha in consciouness is contact. 

(6) When the world of objects withdraws (before 
emancipation) there is necessarily no conjunction ; this is 
the destruction of world-experience, the oneness of the 
self in isolation. 

(7) This state <>? oneness arises out of the equality of 
the Purusha and Buddhi in puritv. 

(8) Personal consciousness arises when the Purusha 
though in its nature unchangeable is cast into the mould 
of Buddhi. 

(9) Objects exi; f only for the Purusha : experience thus 
consists in the non- lifferentiatiou of these two which in 
their natures are absolutely distinct; the knowledge of self 
arises out of concentration on its nature. 

Thus in II. 6 D ’ik (%m) or Purusha the seer is spoken 
of as Sakti or power as much as the Prakriti itself and we 
see that their identity is a seeming one. Vy3sa in his 
Bhashya explains 'nfitrHrft (unity of nature or identity) 
as be “ as if thero is no difference.” 

And Panchasikha tlso writes, ifer. Ketei 

i Not knowing the 
Purusha beyond the Buddhi to be different therefrom, 
in nature, character and knowledge, etc., a man has the 
notion of self in th * Buddhi through delusion. 

Thus we see that when they are known to be separated, 
the real nature oi the Purusha is realised. This seeming 
identity is again described as j?snn«jqs?j,— 

The Purusha thus we see cognises the phenomena of 
consciousness after they have been formed and though its 
nature is different from that yet it appears to be the same 
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Purusha is neither quite similar to the Buddhi nor 
altogether different from it. For the Buddhi is always 
changeful according to the change of the objects that are 
offered to it; so that according as it knows objects or 
does not, it may be said to be changeful; but the Purusha 
is not such, as it always appears as the self, being reflected 
through the Buddhi, and is thus connected with the 
phenomenal form of knowledge. The notion of self that 
appears connected with all our mental phenomena and 
which always illumines them is only due to this reflection 
of the Purusha in the Buddhi. All phenomenal knowledge 
which has the form of the object can only be transformed 
into conscious knowledge as “ I know this ” only when it 
becomes connected with the ego. Now the ego which 
illumines all our knowledge is only a product of the trans¬ 
cendent reflection of the Purusha into the Buddhi. So 
the Purusha may in a way be said to see again that 
which was perceived by the Buddhi and thus to impart 
consciousness by transferring its illumination into the 
Buddhi as the ego. The Buddhi suffers changing modi¬ 
fications according to the form of the object of cognition 
and thus a state of conscious cognition in the shape 
of “ I know it” results when the Buddhi having 
assumed the shape of an object it becomes connected with 
the constant factor Purusha, through the transcendent 
reflection or identification of the Purusha in the Buddhi 
as the ego. This is what is meant by naraigqsg (repercep¬ 
tion of the Buddhi transformations by Purusha and thereby 
intelligising the Buddhi which has assumed the shape of 
any object of consciousness). Even when the Buddhi is 
without any objective form it is being always seen by the 
Purusha. The exact nature of this reflection is indeed 
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the Bhashya nor the Sutras offer any such illustrations as 
Sankhya did. But t le Bhashya proceeds to show the points 
in which the Buddhi may be said to differ from the Purusha, 
and those in which it disagrees with it. So that though 
we cannot express it anyhow, we may at least make some 
advance towards com eiving the situation. 

Thus the Bhashy i says that the main difference between 
the Buddhi and tl e Purusha is this that the Buddhi is 

constuntly undergoing modifications 
Further explanations .. , . 

of the distinctness of according as it grasps its objects one 

the nature of Purusha one: for the grasping of an 

and Prakriti. • ’ ala 

o'-ject, the act of having a percept, is 
nothing hut its owi undergoing of different modifications 
and thus since an ib ject sometimes comes within the 
grasp of the Budi. hi and again disappears as a Sanskara 
(potency) and again comes into the field of the under¬ 
standing as Smriti ( neinory), we see that it is qfUmfa or 

changing. But the Purusha is the constant seer of the 

Buddhi, whether it 1 as an object as in ordinary forms 
of phenomenal knowledge or when it has no object 
as in a state of (Nirodha or suspension) the 

Purusha remains t le constant seer of the Buddhi 
and as a result of 'his seeing we never lose our notion 
of self. Thus th: Purusha is unchanging. It is the 
light which remains unchanged amidst all the chang¬ 
ing modifications of the Buddhi, so that we cannot distin¬ 
guish the Purusha si parately from the Buddhi ( 
n). This is what is meant by saying i.e., 

the Purusha refiee s or turus into its own light the 
concepts of the Buddhi and thus is said to know it. Thus 
its knowing is manifested in our consciousness as the 
ever-persistent noti >n of the self or ego which is ever so 
constant a factor in all the phenomena of consciousness. 
Thus the Purusha appears always in our consciousness as 
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the knowing' agent. Really speaking however the Purusba 
only sees himself, he is not in any way in touch with the 
Buddhi. It is absolutely free from all bondage, absolutely 
unconnected with the Prakriti. But from the side of 
appearance it only seems that he is the intelligent seer 
imparting consciousness to our conscious-like conception 
though in reality he remains the seer of himself all the 
while. The difference between the Purusha and the Pra- 
kriti will be clear in as much as we see that the Purusha 
is altogether independent, existing in and for himself, free 
from any bondage whatsoever ; but the Buddhi is on the 
other hand for the Purusha, for his enjoyment and release. 
That which exists in and for itself, must ever be the self¬ 
same, unchangeable entity, suffering no transformations 
or modifications, for it has no other end for which it will 
be liable to any change. It is the self-centred, self-satis¬ 
fied, light, which has never to seek any other end and has 
never to go out of itself. But Prakriti is not such, it is 
always undergoing endless complex modifications and as 
such does not exist for itself but for the Purusba, and as 
such is dependent on it. The Buddhi is unconscious, while 
the Purusha is the pure light of intelligence, for the three 
Gunas are all non-intelligent, and Buddhi is nothing but 
a modification of these three Gunas which are all non- 
intelligent. 

But looked at from another point of view the Prakriti 
is not altogether different from the Purusha; for had it 
been so how could the Purusha which is absolutely pure 
become subject to reperception qtqq^qsg ? Thus the Bhashya 
writes—^ cif4 raqq ?.fa i fqqq: i qf«u7{, 

qajqigqs#r qu: i H-q-i ^qsqfk, tTmsqsqsmq'renfq qquttqr 

tq qsrq«ra^ i qqt qt'sq;— fis*n ^ 

qfr«tnfa<©’q sfawraq q|fw*jqqfq. twre qiqqqiiffqqtqqTm 
qfjs u qfira i * i ufa f swiT i 
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Well then let il be dissimilar. To meet this he says : 
He is not quite dissimilar. Why? Even though pure, he 
sees the ideas after they have come into the mind. In as 
much as the Purus ia cognises the ideas in the form of 
Buddhi he appears i>y the act of cognition to be as it were 
the very self of the Buddhi although in reality he is not so. 
As it has been said :—the power of the enjoyer, Purusha 
( ) is certainly unchangeable and it does not run 

after every object. In connection with a changeful object 
it appears forever ns if it were being transferred to every 
object and as if it were assimilating its modifications. And 


when the modificat ons of the Buddhi assume the form of 
consciousness by which it is coloured, they imitate it and look 
as if they were manifestations of consciousness unqualified 
bv the modificatior s of the now intelligent Buddhi. 

All our states of consciousness are analysed into two 
parts—a permanent part and a changing part. The chang¬ 
ing part is the form of our Conscious- 


Analysis of conscious 
ness to tind the place 
of permanent inr.elli 
geuce. 


which 


constantly" varying 


according to the constant change of 
its contents. The permanent part is 


that pure light of intelligence by virtue of which we have 


the notion of self reflected in our consciousness. Now as 


this notion of Self persists through all the varying 
change of our consciousness it is inferred that the 
light which thus shines in our consciousness is un¬ 
changeable. Ou) Buddhi is constantly suffering a 
thousand modifies 1 ions, but the notion of self is the only 
thing permanent amidst all this change. It is this notion 
of self that imparts consciousness to the material parts of 
our knowledge. All our concepts originated from the 
percepts which we had of the external material objects. 
So the forms of o ir concepts whieli could exactly represent 
these material ol jeets clearly in their own terms must 
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be made of the very self-same stuff. But with the reflec¬ 
tion of the Purusha, the soul, there comes within the 
content of our consciousness, the notion of self which 
spiritualises as it were all our concepts and makes them 
conscious and intelligent. So this seeming identity of the 
Purusha and the Buddhi, by which the Purusha may be 
spoken of as the seer of the concept appears to the self 
which is manifested in the consciousness by virtue of the 
seeming reflection. For this is that self, or personality 
which remains unchanged all through our consciousness. 
Thus our phenomenal intelligent self is partially a material 
reality arising out of the seeming interaction of the spirit 
and the Buddhi. This interaction is the only way by which 
matter releases the spirit from its seeming bondage. 

But a question arises how is it that there can even be 
a seeming reflection of the Purusha 

Explanation of the j n (} )e Buddhi which is altogether 
seeming retieotion. on • 

non-intemgent ? How is it possible 

for the Buddhi to catch a glimpse of the Purusha which 

illuminates all its concepts into consciousness, which 

justifies the expression which means that it perceives 

by imitation (^3rK<H qaafa ? How can the 

Purusha which is altogether formless allow any reflection of 

itself to imitate the form of Buddhi, by virtue of which it 

appears as the self—the supreme possessor and knower of 

all our mental conceptions ? There must he at least some 

resemblance between the Buddhi and the Purusha to 

justify in some sense this seeming reflection. And we find 

that the last Sutra of the Vibhutipada says:— 

—which means that when the or Buddhi 

becomes as pure as Purusha, Kaivalya or oneness is attained. 

This shows that the pure nature of Sattwa has a great 

resemblance with the pure nature of the Purusha. So much 

so that the last stage preceding the state of Kaivalya is 
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the same almost ts the state of Kaivalya in which the 
Purusha is in himself and there is no Bnddlii to rellect it. In 
this state we seethas the Buddhi can be so pure that it can 
exactly reflect the r afure of Purusha as he is in himself. 
This is what is meat t by saying i 

This state in which the Buddhi becomes as pure as the 
Purusha, and reflec:s it in its purity does not materially 
differ from the state of Kaibalya, in which the Purusha is 
in himself—the out. difference being that Buddhi, when it 
becomes so pure, becomes gradually lost in the Prakriti 
and cannot again se we to bind the Purusha. 

I cannot restrain here the temptation of giving a 
very beautiful illustration from the 


Further explanation 
by analogy. 


Bhashyakar 1o explain the way in 


which Chilta serves the purposes of 
the Purusha. ysgae *, 

tpfTO 1.4. which is explained in Yoga Yartika as 

follows:—efarcf* , «ra:«r9^^ T witt^T<TS'»5rs?:qgiWTr 
«nremsr«an. i.e., just as a magnet 
draws, though it remains unmoved itself, iron towards it, 
so towards the Purusha the Hudtlhi modifications become 
drawn and thev the eby become visible to the Purusha and 
serve his purpose. 

To summarise now, we have seen that something like 
a unity takes place between the Bud- 
Summsi) ,)],] a!K ] the Purusha, i.e., there is a 


seeming reflection of the Purusha in the Buddhi, simul¬ 
taneously with its being determined conceptually, as a 
result whereof this reflection of the Purusha in the Buddhi 
which is known as the self, becomes united with these 
conceptual determinations of the Buddhi and the former is 
said to he the per. eiver of all these determinations. Our 
conscious personality or self is thus the seeming unity of 
the knowable in the Buddhi in the shape of conceptual or 
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judgmental representations with the reflections of the 
Purusha in the Buddhi. Thus in the single act of cog¬ 
nition we have the notion of our own personality and the 
particular conceptual or perceptual representation with 
which this ego identifies itself. The true seer, the pure 
intelligence, the free, the eternal remains all the while 
beyond any touch of sully or impurity from the Buddhi, 
though it must be remembered that it is its own seeming 
reflection in Buddhi that appears as the ego, the cogniser 
of all our states, pleasures and sorrows of mind and one 
who is the apperoeiver of this unity of the seeming reflec¬ 
tion—of the Purusha and the determinations of the Buddhi. 
In all our conscious states there is such a synthetic unity 
between the determinations of our Buddhi and the self, 
that thev cannot be distinguished one from the other— 
a fact which is exemplified in all our cognitions which are 
the union of the knower and the known. The nature of 
this reflection is a transcendent one and can uever be 
explained by any physical illustration. Purusha is alto¬ 
gether different from the Buddhi in as much as it is the 
pure intelligence and absolutely free, while the latter is 
non-intelligent and dependent on the Purusha’s enjoyment 
and release which are its sole purposes for movement. 
But there is some similarity between the two, for how 
could the Buddhi otherwise catcli a seeming glimpse of 
Him '! It is also seen when we find that the pure Buddhi 
can adapt itself to the pure form of the Purusha which 
is almost identical with the state of Kaivalya. 

We have discussed the nature of the Purusha and 


The plurality of the 
Purnshas and the 
views of Sankhva 
KarikS about the na¬ 
ture of the Pnrusha 
examined. 


its general relations with the Buddhi. 
Now it remains with us to show a 
few more points about them. The 
chief point in which the Purusha of 


the Sankhya Patanjala differs from the similar spiritual 
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principles of other systems of philosophy is, that it 

regards its Purusha not as one but as many. Let us 

try to discuss this point in connection with the 

arguments of the Sankhya Patanjala doctrine in 
favour of a separate principle of Purusha. Thus 

IbS'ftfkr »Thfiwl=nr{ urn ^ i* “ Because an assemblage of 

things is for the sake of another; because the op¬ 
posite of the thr e modes aud the rest (their modi¬ 
fications) must exist; because there must be a 
superintending power; because there must be a nature 
that enjoys and because of (the existence of) active 

exertion for the s ke of abstraction or isolation (from 
material contact) ; herefore the soul exists.” The first 
is an argument fioni design or teleology by which it is 
inferred that there must be some other simple entity for 
which these complex collocations of things are intended. 
Thus Gaudapada sa\s:—“In like manner as a bed, 
which is an assemblage of bedding props, cotton, coverlet 
and pillows is for another’s use, not for its own and its 
several component parts render no mutual service; thence 
it is concluded that there is a man who sleeps upon the 
bed and for whose sake it was made. So this world, 
which is an assemblage of the five elements, is for 
another’s use; or there is a soul, for whose enjoyment 
this enjoyable bod\ consisting of intellect and the rest 
has been produced. 

The second argument is that all the knowable has 
three elements involved in it, first; the element of Sattwa, 
by which we have the intelligence-staff causing all mani¬ 
festations, second, the element of Rajas or energy which 
is always causing t ransforraations and the third is the 


4 


Karika 17. 
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Tamas element which is the mass which serves the 
potentiality for the ltajas to aetnalise. Now such a Pra¬ 
krit! composed of these three elements cannot be a seer 
itself. For the seer must be always the same unchange¬ 
able, actionless entity—the ever present constant factor in 
all stages of our consciousness. 

Third argument .—There must be a supreme background 
of pure consciousness, standing on which all our experience 
may be co-ordinated and expressed. This background 
is the pure action less Purusha by a reflection from 
which all our mental states become conscious. Davies 
however explains it a little differently in accordance 
with a simile in the Tattwa Kaumudi—3m Tsjtfc 
and says “The idea of Kapila seems to be that the 
power of self-control cannot, be predicated of matter which 
must be directed or controlled for the accomplishment of 
any purpose, and this controlling power must be something 
external to matter and diverse from it. The soul how¬ 
ever never acts. It only seems to act; and it is difficult 
to reconcile this part of the system with that which gives 
to the soul a controlling force. If the soul is a chario¬ 
teer it must, be an active force.” But Davies here com¬ 
mits the mistake of carrying the simile too far. The 
comparison of the charioteer and the chariot holds good 
only to the extent that the chariot, can take a particular 
course only when there is a particular purpose 
of the charioteer to perform. The motion of the 
chariot is fulfilled only when it is connected with the 
living person of the charioteer, whose purpose it has 
to fulfil. 

Fourth argument .—Since Prakriti is non-intelligent 
there must be one who enjoys the pains and pleasures 
in her. Really speaking the emotional and conceptual 
determinations of these feelings are roused into 
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consciousness by tbe seeming reflection of the light of 
Purusha. 

Fifth argument.- —Because there is tendency in all 
persons to run towards the oneness of the Purusha, which 
is to be achieved by liberation; there must be one for 
whose sake the modifications of the Buddhi are gradually 
withheld and a reverse process set up by which they return 
back to their original cause Prakriti and thus liberate the 
Purusha. It is on account of this reverse tendency of 
Prakriti to release the Purusha that a man feels prompted 
to achieve his liberation as the highest consummation of 
his moral ideal. 

Thus having proved the existence of the Purusha, 
the Karika proceeds to prove the plurality of the Purusha 
“arewrwwifr ufafe i srhfirs' i 

“From the separate allotment of birth, death and 
the organs; from the diversity of occupations at the 
same time and also from the different conditions of the 
three modes, it is proved that there is a plurality of 
souls.” Or in other words since with the birth of one 
individual all are not, born; since with the death of one 
all do not die and since each individual has separate sense 
organs for himself and sin e all beings do not work at the 
same time in the same manner and since the qualities of 
the different Gunas are possessed differently by different 
individuals, the Porushas are indeed many. Patanjali 
though he does noi infer in this way the plurality of the 
Purushas, yet. he Ids this view as in the Sutra arenff’ 
fpjsmnrv-“ Although destroyed in relation 
to him whose objects have been achieved it is not destroy¬ 
ed being common to others.” 

Davies in explaining the former Karika says, “There 
is, however, the difficulty that the soul is not affected by 
the three modes. How can their various modifications 
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prove the individuality of souls in opposition to the 
Vedantist doctrine that all souls are only portions of the 
one, an infinitely extended monad ?” 

Really this question is the most puzzling one in 

the Sankhya doctrine. But a careful penetration into the 

principles of Sankhya Yoga would 

Examination of the bring home to us the idea that this 
plurality of the 

Parashas. is a necessary and consistent outcome 

of the Sankhya view of a dualistic 
conception of the universe. 

For if it is said that the Purusha is one and by its 
reflection into different Ruddliis we have the notion of 
different seifs, then it follows that these notions of self, 
or personality are false. For the only true being is 
the being of the one Purusha. So the knower being 
false, the known also becomes false, the knower and the 
known being vanished, everything is reduced to that which 
we can in no way conceive, viz., the Brahman. It may 
be argued that according to the Sankhya philosophy also, 
the knower is false, for the pure Purusha as such is not in 
any way connected with the Prakriti. But even then 
it must be observed that the Sankhya Yoga view does not 
hold that the knower is false but it analyses the nature 
of the ego and says that it is the seeming unity of the 
Buddhi and the Purusha, both of which are reals in the 
strictest sense of the terms. Purusha is justly called the 
knower there. It sees and simultaneously with it there is a 
modification of the Buddhi, this seeing becomes joined 
with this modification of the Buddhi and thus arises the 
ego who perceives that particular form of the modification 
of Buddhi. Purusha always remains the knower. The 
Buddhi suffers modifications and just at the same 
time the Buddhi catches a glimpse of the light of the 
Purusha, so that the Samyoga or contact of the Purusha aud 
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the Prakriti is at one and the same point of time in which 
there is unity of the reflection of the Purusha and the 
particular transfos mation of the Buddhi. 

The knower, the ego and the knowable, none of 

them are false in the Sankhya Yoga system at the stage 

preceding, the Kaivalya when the Bud- 
The Examination dhi becomes as pure as the Purusha; 
continued. its modification, resembles the exact 

form of the Purusha and then the 
Purusha knows himself in his true nature in the 

Buddhi; after which the Buddhi vanishes. The Vedanta 
has to admit the modifications of the Maya but 

has at the same time to hold it as unreal. The Vedanti 
says that the Maya is as beginningless as the Prakriti 
and is as (endi tg) as the Buddhi of the Sankhyists 
with reference to the released person. 

But according t o the Vedanta Philosophy the knowledge 
of ego is only a false knowledge—an illusion imposed upon the 
formless Brahman as Many. The Maya according to the 
Vedantist can neit her be said to exist nor to non-exist. 
She is i. '., can never be described or defined. 

Such an unknown and unknowable Maya by its reflection 
upon the Brahman causes the many of the world. But 
according to the Sa ikhya doctrine, the Prakriti is as much 
real as the Purusha itself. They are two irreducible 
metaphysical remainders—the Prakriti and the Purusha. 
Their connection is beginningless Astra;. But this 

connection is not unreal in the Vedanta sense of the term. 
We see that accord 1 ng to the Vedanta system, all notions 
of ego or personality are false and they are originated 
by the illusive action of the Maya, so that ultimately 
when they vanish there are no other remainders. But 
this is not the cate with Sankhya, for as the Purusha 
is the real seer, its cognitions cannot be dismissed as 
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unreal, and so the Purushas or the knowers as they appear 
to us must be held as real. As the Prakriti is not the 
Maya of the Vedantist (the nature of whose influence 
over the spiritual principle cannot be determined) vve cannot 
account for the plurality of the Purushas by supposing 
that one Purusha is being reflected into many Buddhis and 
generating the many egoes. For in that case it will be 
difficult to explain the plurality of their appearances in 
tire Buddhis. For if there be one spiritual principle, how 
should we account for the supposed plurality of the 
Buddhis. For to serve the supposed one Purusha we 
should rather expect to find one Buddhi and not many, 
and this will only mean that there would be only one ego, 
his enjoyment and release. Supposing for argument’s 
sake that there are many Buddhis and one Purusha which 
being reflected into them is the cause of the plurality 
of seifs, then also we cannot see how the Prakriti is 
moving for the enjoyment and release of one Purusha, 
it would rather appear to he moved for the sake of the 
enjoyment and release of the reflected or unreal self. For 
the Purusha is not finally released with the release of 
any number of particular individual seifs. For it may be 
released with reference to one individual but it may remain 
bound in connection with others. So the Prakriti would not 
really be moved in this suppositional ease for the sake of 
the Purusha but for the sake of the reflected seifs only. 
If we want to suppose it to take place in such a way as to 
avoid the said difficulties, then also with the release of one 
Purusha, all Purushas will have to be released. For really 
in the supposed theory there would not . be many different 
Purushas, but it was the oue Purusha which had appeared 
as many, so that with his release all the other so-called 
Purushas have to be released. We see that if it is the enjoy¬ 
ment («Pt) and salvation of one Purusha which 
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appear as so many different series of enjoyments and 
emancipations then with his experiences all should have 
the same experiences. With his birth and death, all 
should be bom or all should die at once. For really 
speaking it is the experiences of one Purusha which 
appear in all the seeming different Purushas. And in the 
other supposition:- there is neither emancipation nor 
enjoyment Purusha at all. For there, it is only the illusory 
self that enjoys o • releases himself. By his release no 
Purusha is really released at all. So the fundamental 
conception of Prakriti as moving for the sake of the 
enjoyment and release of the Purusha, has to be abandoned. 

So we see that from the position in which Kapila and 
Patanjali were standing, this plurality of the Purushas was 
the most consisted thing that they could think of. Any 
compromise with the Vedanta doctrine here would heve 
greatly changed tin philosophical aspect and value of the 
Saukhya Philosophy. As the Purushas are nothing but 
pure intelligences tney can as well be all pervading though 
many. But there is another objection that number is a 
conception of the p lenomenal mind, how then can it be 
applied to the Purushas which are said to be many. But 
that difficulty remains unabated even though we should 
regard the Purusha as one. When we go into the domains 
of metaphysics and try to represent the Reality with the 
symbols of our phenomenal conceptions we have really 
to commit almost a violence to it. But this must have 
to be allowed in all our attempts to philosophise to 
express in terms of our conceptions that pure inexpressible 
free illumination which exists in and for itself beyond the 
range of any mediation by the concepts of images of our 
mind. So we set that the Sankhya was not incon¬ 
sistent in holding the doctrine of the plurality of the 
Purushas. Patanjab does not say anything about it, since 
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Reality of an objec¬ 
tive world. 


he is more anxious to say about other things connected 
with the pre-supposition of the plurality of the Purusha. 
Thus he speaks of it only in one place as we have quoted 
above and says that though for a released person this 
world disappeared altogether, still it remains unchanged 
with all the other Purushas in common. Now Patanjali 
proceeds to prove the validity of an external world as 
against the idealistic Buddhists. 
Thus in Sutra 12 of the Chapter on 
Kaivalya he writes :—“ The past and the future exist in 
reality, since all qualities of things manifest themselves in 
these three different ways. The future is the manifestation 
which is to be. The past is the appearance which has been 
experienced. The present is that which is in active opera¬ 
tion. It is this threefold substance which is the object 
of knowledge. If they did not exist in reality, there 
would not exist a knowledge thereof. How could there 
be knowledge in the absence of anything that might be 
known. For this reason, the past and present in reality exist. 
Thus the WTO says WpTOSJJSfWlJra 

i frrfro! 

i 

So we see that the present holding within itself the 
past and the future exists in reality. For the past 
t hough it has been negated has really 
been conserved and kept in the pro- 


Present. 

Future. 


Past and 


sent and the future also though it 
has not made its appearance yet exists in potentiality 
in the present. So, as we know the past and the future 
worlds in the present, they both exist and subsist in the 


present. That which once existed cannot die and that 
which did never exist caunot come to be ( snares: 

*1 ). So the past has not been destroyed 
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but it has rather shifted its place and hidden itself in 
the body of the pr sent, and the future that has not made 
its appearance exists in the present only in a potential 
form. It cannot he argued, as Vachaspati says, that 
because the past and the future are not present therefore 
they do not exist, for if the past and future do not exist 
how can there be a present also, since its existence also 
is only relative ? So all the three exist as truly as any 
one of them, and the only difference among them is the 
different wav or mode of their existence. <if? g W RiqsrwRng 

fafswfr-n g i 

Now he proceeds to refute the arguments of those 
idealists who hold i hat since the external knowables do never 
exist independently of our knowledge of them, their separate 
external existence as such may be denied. Again since 
it is by knowledge alone that the external knowables can 
present themselves to us we can infer that there is 
really no knowabf external reality apart from its know¬ 
ledge, just as we see that in dream states, knowledge can 
exist apart from the reality of any external world. 

So it may be argued that there is really no external 
reality as it appears to us. The Buddhists hold that the 
blue thing and its knowledge as blue are identical owing 
to the maxim that things which are invariably perceived 
together are one. 

So they say that the external reality is not different 
from our idea about it. To this it 
Reality of the Ex mav he replied that if as you sav, 

ternal world. - 1 .... . 

the external reality is identical with 
our ideas and there is no other external reality existing 
as such outside my ideas, then why does it appear 
5 
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as existing apart, outside and independent of my 
ideas ? The idealists have no ground to deny the external 
reality and assert that it is only the creation of our 
imagination like the experiences in the state of dream. 
Even our ideas carry with them the notion that the reality 
is outside our mental experiences. All our percepts 
and notions as this and that, arise only by virtue of the 
influence of the external world ; how can they deny the 
existence of externa] world as such ? The objective world 
is present by its own power. How is it then that this 
objective world can be given up on the strength of mere 
logical or speculative abstraction f 

Thus the Bhashya says —There is no object without 
the knowledge of it, but there is knowledge without any 
corresponding object as imagined in dreams ; thus »the 
reality of external things is like that of dream objects 
but mere imaginations of the subject and unreal. How 
can they who say so be believed ? Since they first suppose 
that the things which present themselves to us by their 
own force do so only on account of the invalid and 
delusive imagination of the intellect and then deny the 
reality of the external world on the strength of such an 
imaginary supposition of their own. 

*r qT*fre<Tl€tfn sr % crafb 

flsjqfiEfrig sg' ewfueitiT gig qrag 

The external world has generated the knowledge by its 
own presen tative power iaqsksn>irasr?iai TVs'Rrrafb) and 
thus caused itself to be represented in our ideas and we have 
no right to deny it. Commenting on the Bhashya 
quoted above, Vaehaspati says that the method of 
agreement applied by the Buddhists by their fnrtqspilfium 
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(maxim of simultaneous perception) may have a chance 
of being contradicted by an application of the method 
of difference. The method of agreement applied by 
the idealists when put in proper form sounds like this: 
—Wherever there is knowledge there is external reality 
or rather every cast of knowledge agrees with or is the 
same as every cas- of the presence of external reality, so 
knowledge is the cause of the presence of the external 
reality, i.e., the external world depends for its reality on 
our knowledge or i leas and owes its origin or appearance 
as such to then.. But Vachaspati says that this 
application of the method of agreement is not certain 
for it cannot be co roborated by the method of difference. 
For the statement ’hat every case of absence of knowledge 
is also a case ol absence of external reality cannot be 
proved, i.e., we cannot prove that the external reality does 
not exist when we have no knowledge of it. (wsFrcw- 


Describing tl e nature of grossness and externality, 
the attributes of the external world, 

Qontinued. , . ,, 

he says that grossness means the 
pervading of more portions of space than one, i.e., grossness 
means extension, and externality means being related to 
separate space, t.f , eo-existenee in space («n*n 5 H«nfq?n 

^ )• Thus we see that extension and co¬ 

existence in space are the two fundamental qualities of the 
gross external wo Id. Now a percept or concept can never 
be said to possess them, for it cannot be said that an idea 
has been extending in more space than one and yet co¬ 
existing separately 111 separate places. An idea cannot 
be said to exist v ith other ideas in space and to extend 
in many points of space at one and the same time. 
To avoid this t cannot be said that there may be 
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plurality of ideas so that, some may co-exist and 
others may extend in space. For co-existence and 
extension can never be asserted of our ideas, since 
they are very fine and subtle, and can be known 
only at the time of their individual operation, at which 
time however other ideas maybe quite latent and unknown. 
Imagination has no power to negate their reality, for the 
sphere of imagination is quite distinct from the sphere of 
external reality, and it can never be applied to an external 
reality to negate it. Imagination is a mental function and 
as such has no touch with the reality outside, which it can 
by no means negate. 

It cannot also be said that because grossness and 
externality can abide neither in the world external nor in 
our ideas therefore it is false. For this falsehood cannot be 
thought to be separable from our ideas, for in that case 
our ideas would be as false as the false itself. The notion 
of externality and grossness pervades all our ideas 
and if they are held to be false no true thing can be 
known by our ideas and they therefore become equally 
false. 

Again knowledge and the external world because they 
happen to be presented together can never be said to be 

identical. For the method of agree- 

Continued, 

ment cannot by itself prove identity. 
Knowledge and the kuowable external world maj 1 be 
independently co-existing things like the notions of 
existence and non-existence. Both of them are independ¬ 
ently co-existing naturally with each other. It is 
therefore clear enough says Vaehaspati that the force of 
perception which gives us a direct knowledge of things 
can never be undervalued on the strength of mere logical 
abstraction. 
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We further see, says Patanjali, that, the thing remains 
the same though he ideas and feelings of different 
men may change differently about it 

Continual. ash fora: qsjv.). Thus 

A, B, C, may percei ve the same identical woman and may 
feel pleasure, pain or hatred. We see that the same 
common thing generates different feelings and ideas in 
different persons ; e ’eternal reality cannot be said to owe its 
origin to the idea or imagination of any one mas, but 
exists independent y of any person’s imagination in and 
for itself. For if it be due to the imagination of any 
particular man it i his own idea which as such cannot 
generate the same ideas in another man. So it must be 
said that the external reality is what we perceive it 
outside and our kt owledge about it is mere percepts. The 
two can never be mixed together. 

There are again others who say that just as pleasure 
and pain rise along with our ideas and must be said to 
be due to them so the objective world also must be said 
to have come into existence along with our ideas. The 
objective world therefore according to these philosophers 
has no external existence either in the past or in the 
future, but has only a momentary existence in the present 
due to our ideas about them. That much existence oulv 
are they ready to attribute to external objects which can he 
measured by the idea of the moment. The moment I 
have an idea of a thing, the thing rises into existence and 
may be said to e> is 1 only for that moment and as soon 
as the idea disappears the object also vanishes, for when 
it cannot be presented to me in the form of ideas it can 
be said to exist in no sense. But this argument cannot 
hold good for if really the objective reality should depend 
upon the idea o! any individual man, then the objective 
reality correspond ng to an idea of his ought to cease to 
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exist either with the change of his idea or when he directs 
attention to some other thing, or when he restrains 
his mind from all objects of thought. Now then if it 
thus ceases to exist, how can it again spring into existence 
when the attention of the individual is again directed 
towards it. Again all parts of an object can never be 
seen all at once. Then supposing that the front side of 
a thing is visible, then the back side which cannot be 
seen at the time must not be said to exist at all. So if 
the back side does not exist, the front side also can as 
well be said not to exist ( ^ *T mfe? 

ifh ). Therefore it must be said that 

there is an independent external reality which is the com¬ 
mon field of observation for all souls in general ; and 
there are also separate “ Chittas ” for separate indi¬ 
vidual souls (rfwm KJU'dt'3: ^ (V-mbr 

And all the experiences of the Purusha 
result from the connection of this “ Chitta ” with the 
external world. 

Now from this view of the reality of the external 

world we are confronted with another 
Different views about question—what is the ground which 

substratum. 

underlies the manifold appearance 
of this external world which has been proved to be real. 
What is that something which is thought as the vehicle of 
such qualities as produce in us the ideas. What is that 
self-subsistent substrate which is the basis of so many 
changes, actions and re-actions that we always meet in the 
external world. Locke called this substrate Substance 
and regarded it as unknown, but said that though it did not 
follow that it was a product of our own subjeotive 
thought yet it did not at the same time exist without us. 
Hume however tried to explain everything from the 
standpoint of association of ideas and denied all notions 
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of substantiality. D e know that Kant who was much 
influenced by Hume, agreed to the existence of some such 
unknown reality whi di he was pleased to call the Thing- 
in-itself, the naturr of which however was absolutely 
unknowable, but whose influence was a great factor in all 
our experiences. 

But the Bhashya tries to penetrate deeper into the 

nature of this substrate or substance 
The view of the anf ] savs .—^ 
Rhashyakara. 

cry am The character¬ 

istic qualities form the very being itself of the characterised 
and it is the change of the characterised alone that is 
detailed bv means of the characteristic. To understand 
thoroughly the exact significance of this statement it will 
be necessary to take a more detailed review of what has 
already been said about the Gunas. We know that all 
things mental or physical are formed by the different 
collocations of Sattwa of the nature of illumination 
(yynsr), Rajas,—tie energy or the mutative principle of the 
nature of action <faun) and Tamas,—the obstructive prin¬ 
ciple of the nature of inertia firofrf which in their original 
and primordial state are too fine to be apprehended 
(jjymit *rq' y wUfcpWygfb). These different Gunas combine 
themselves in various proportions and form the manifold 
universe of the knowable and thus are made the objects 
of our cognition. Though combining in different pro¬ 
portions they become in the words of Dr. B. N. Seal 
more and more differentiated, determinate and coherent 
aud thus make themselves cognisable yet they never for¬ 
sake their own true nature as the Gunas. So we see that 
they have thus get two natures, one in which they remain 
quite unchanged as Gunas, and another in which they 
collocate and combine themselves in various ways and 
thus appear under the veil of a multitude of qualities and 
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states of tlie manifold knowable (gsffire 

WwRfiiiinroiral fr antr^an^n^TH:)- 

Now these Gnnas take three different courses of deve¬ 
lopment from the ego or ■srwtr ac- 

The Gun as and their cording to which the ego or 'Sf^T^TT 
derivatives. 

may be said to be Tism and 

fimw. Thus from the side of the ego or by a 

preponderance of tf=sr the five knowledge-giving senses, 
e.ff,, ear, eye, touch, taste and smell are derived. From 
the Rajas side of ego bv a preponderance of Ra jas the 
live active senses of speech, etc. From the Tamas side 
of ego or wym by a preponderance of Tamas, the five 
Tanmatras. From which again by a. preponderance of 
Tamas the atoms of five gross elements earth, water, 
fire, air and ether are derived. 

In the derivation of these it must be remembered that 
all the throe Gunas are conjointly responsible. In the 
derivation of a particular product one of the Gunas may 
indeed be predominant, and thus may bestow the promi¬ 
nent characteristic of that product, but the other two 
Gunas are also present there and perform their functions 
equally well. Their opposition does not. withhold the 
progress of evolution hut rather helps it. All the three 
combine together in varying degrees of mutual prepon¬ 
derance and thus together help the process of evolution 
to produce a single product. Thus we see that though 
the Gunas are three, they combine to produce on the side 
of perception ; the senses ; such as those of hearing, 
si<>-ht, etc., and on the side of the knowable, the 
individual Tanmatras of Gandha, Rasa, Rupa, Sparsa 
and f^abda. The Gunas composing each Tanmatra again 
agreeably combine with each other with a prepon¬ 
derance of Tamas to produce the atoms of each gross 
element. Thus in each combination one Guna remains as 
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prominent, whereas- others remain as dependent on it but 
help it indirectly in the evolution of that particular 
product. 

Now this evolution may be characterised in two 
ways:—(!) Those which are modi- 
The Aviaeshas and lieatious or products of some other 

trio VtQAQrlAQ 

cause and are themselves capable of 
originating other pi oducts like themselves ; (2) Those which 
though themselves derived, yet cannot themselves be the 
cause of the origin if ion of other existence like themselves. 
The former may bi said to be slightly (^faShfi specialised 
and the latter tlior Highly specialised, ifatA). 

Thus we see that from Prakriti comes Mahat, from 
Mahat comes Ahankara and from Ahankara we have seen 
above, the evolution takes three 

Tattvr&ntnra-Pur). different courses according to the 
nSma. ' 

preponderance of Sattiva, Rajas and 

Tamas originating the cognitive and conative senses and 

Manas, the Superintendent of them both on one side and 

the Tanmatras on the other. These Tanmatras again 

produce the five gross elements. Now when Ahankara 

produces the Tanmatras or the senses, or when the Tanpia- 

tras produce the i ve gross elements, or when Ahankara 

itself is produced from Buddhi or Mahat, it is called 

Tattwantara-parinama, i.e., the production of a different 

Tattwa or substai ee. 

Thus in the ose of Tattwantara-parinama (as for ex¬ 
ample when the Tanmatras are produced from Ahankar), 
it must be care :'uily noticed that the state of being 
involved in the Tanmatras is altogether different from the 
state of being if Ahankara ; it is not a mere change of 
quality but a change of existence or state of being. Thus 
though the Tanmatras are derived from Ahankara the 
traces of Ahankara cannot be easily traced in them. This 
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derivation is not such that the Ahankara remains princi¬ 
pally unchanged and there is only a change of quality of 
the Ahankara, but it is a different existence altogether 
having properties which differ widely from those of Ahankar. 
So it is called Tattwantara-parinama, i.e., evolution of 
different categories of existence. 

Now the evolution that the senses and the five gross 
elements can undergo can never be of this nature, for they 
are Viseshas, or substances which have been too much 
specialised to allow the evolution of any other substance 
of a different grade of existence from themselves. With 
them there is an end of all emanation. So we see that 
the Aviseshas or slightly specialised ones are those which 
being themselves but emanations can yet yield other emana¬ 
tions from themselves. Thus we see that Mahat, Ahankar 
and the five Tanmatras are themselves emanations, as well 
as the source of other emanations. Mahat however though 
it is undoubtedly an Avisesha or slightly specialised 
emanation is called by another technical name Linga or 
sign, for from the state of Mahat, the Pralniti from which 
it must have emanated may be inferred. Prakriti how¬ 
ever from which no other primal state is inferrible is called 
the Alinga ('trfsfS’) or that which is not a sign for the exist¬ 
ence of any other primal and more unspecialised state. 
In one sense all the emanations can be with justice called 
the Lingas or states of existence standing as the sign by 
which the causes from which they have emanated can be 
directly inferred. Thus in this sense the five gross ele¬ 
ments may be called the Linga of the Tanmatras, and 
they agaiu of the ego and that again of the Mahat, for 
the unspeciaKsed ones are inferred from their specialised 
modifications or emanations. But this technical name 
Linga is reserved for the Mahat from which the Alinga 
or Prakriti can be inferred. This Prakriti however is the 
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eternal state which is not an emanation itself but the basis 
and source of all other emanations. 

The Libya and the Alinga have thus been compared 
in the Karika :— 

far" 

sm h 

The Linga has a cause, it is neither eternal nor universal, 
is mobile, multiform, dependent, attributive conjunct—and 
subordinate. Whereas the Alinga is the reverse. The 
Alinga or Prakr ti however being the cause has some 
characteristics in common with its Lingas as contra¬ 
distinguished from the Purushas, which is a separate 
principle altogether. 

Thus the—Karika says :— 

arsirraiwvfR 'prrg n 

The manifested and the unmanifested Pradhana are 
both composed of the three Gunas, indiscriminating, objec¬ 
tive, generic, unc mscious and productive. Soul in these 
respects is the reverse. We have seen above that Prakriti 
is the state of the equilibrium of the Gunas, which can 
in no way be of any vise to the Purusha, and is thus held 
to be eternal though all other states are held to be non¬ 
eternal as they are produced for the sake of the Purusha. 

The state of Prakriti is that in which the Gunas 
perfectly overpower each other and the characteristics (ycS) 
and the characterised (W?) are one and the same. 

Evolution is thus nothing but the manifestation of 
change, mutation, or the energy of Rajas. The Rajas is 
the one mediating activity that breaks 

Evolution an<l what a Il compounds, builds up new ones 

it means. ... . . 

and initiates original modifications. 
Whenever in any particular combination the proportion 
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of Sattwa, Rajas or Tamas alters, as a condition of 
this alteration, there is the dominating activity of 
Rajas, by which the old equilibrium is destroyed and 
another equilibrium established, this in its own turn is 
again disturbed and again another equilibrium is restored. 
Now the manifestation of this latent activity of Rajas is 
what is called change or evolution. In the external world 
the time that, is taken by a Tanmatra or atom to move 
from its place is identical with a unit of change. Now an 
atom will be that quantum which is smaller or finer than 
that point or limit at which it can in any way be perceived 
by the senses. They are therefore mere points without, 
magnitude or dimension and the unit of time or moment 
(^nr) that is taken up in changing the position of these 
atoms or Tanmatras is identical with one unit of change or 
evolution. The change or evolution in the external world 
must therefore be measured by these units of spatial motion 
of the atoms ; i.e., an atom changing its own unit of 
space is the measure of all physical change or evolution. 

In the mental world however each unit of time corres¬ 
ponding to this change of an atom 
Unit of change. . , . 

ol its own unit of space is the unit 

measure of change. 

Thus Vachaspati says HsrqqyilqqJffi' sat' ud 

qnst: awen a smia 

^ arra: xW i Now this instantaneous suc¬ 
cession of time as discrete moments one following the 
other is the notion of the series of moments or pure and 
simple succession. Now the notion of these discrete 
moments is the real notion of time. Even the notion of 
succession is one that, does not really exist but is imagined 
for the moment that: is come into being just when the 
moment, just before had passed ; they have never taken 
place together. Thus Yyasa says 'gqmrpffflqlajf’t? 
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Time as discrete a <d 
Time as succession a-id 
Time as continue is 
which is purely Bu i- 
dhi-Nirman. 


iftrwreift i Ha??' a?ia: 

wsmHtgqttffaufeiqrqt a?fe??r?5»nHt sqrwtHft i The 

moments and tht ir succession do not belong to the category 
of actual things Muhurta, or moments, the day and night 
are all aggregates of mental conceptions. This time which is 
not a substantive reality in itself, but is only a mental 
concept and which is represented to us through language 
appears to ordinary minds as if it were an objective reality. 

So the conception of time as discrete is the real one, 
whereas the conception of time as 
successive or as continuous is unreal, 
being only due lo the imagination 
of our empirical and relative con¬ 
sciousness. Thus VSehaspati further 
explains it. A moment viewed in relation to things is 
said to appear as succession. Succession involves the 
notion of change of moments and this is called time by 
those sages win know what time was. Two moments 
cannot happen together. There cannot be any succession 
of two simultaneous things. Succession means the notion 
of change involv ng a preceding and a succeeding moment. 
Thus there is o ily the present moment and there are no 
preceding and later moments. Therefore there cannot be 
any union of these moments. The past and the future 
momeuts are the se that are associated with change. Thus 
in one moment, the whole world suffers changes. All 
these characteristics are associated with the thing as 
connected with the present moment. 


'tanng qtgqftra: sfi*nq"t«b i whh -<3«iii*T&n<WT d qtrafat?: qrra 
qtftpr: i sffiq h int: i 

‘ejnw h 3?h: i rrain qq w. h 
qftHHetnn: H"dtfd cwnsnfa crgHHirt*: i h g nwiftn: ■gnnw 
qfrqrwifam dn enwt qfrqrwngvtqfh i 
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So we find here that time is essentially discrete being 
only the moments of our cognitive life. As two moments 
never co-exist, there is no succession 

Unit of Change and or continuous time. They exist 
Unit of Time. f 

therefore only in our empirical con¬ 
sciousness which cannot take the real moments in their 
discrete nature that connect the one with the other and 
thus imagine succession or time as continuous. 

Now we have said before, that each unit of change or 
evolution is measured by this unit of time or moment; 
or rather the unit of change is expressed in terms of these 
moments or Ksharias. Of course in our ordinary con¬ 
sciousness these moments of change cannot be grasped, 
but it can be reasonably inferred. For at the end of a 
certain period we observe a change in a thing ; now this 
change though it becomes appreciable to us after a long 
while, was still going on every moment, so, in this way, 
the succession of evolution or change cannot be distin¬ 
guished from the moments coming one after another. 
Thus Patanjali says in IV. 43. Succession involving a 
course of changes is associated with a collocation of 
moments (sutra 30-30). Succession as change of moments 
is grasped only by a course of changes. A cloth which 
has not passed through a series of moments cannot be 
considered as old (Bhashvaou the above). Even anew 
cloth kept with good care becomes old after a time. This 
is what is called the termination of a course of changes 
and by it the succession of a course of changes can be 
grasped. Even before a thing is old there can he inferred 
a sequence of the subtlest, subtler, subtle, grossest, grosser 
and gross changes (Vaehaspati’s Tattvavisardi). 

■9<inrfh4tJTt m Rwra'- sw. ii 

jrwn w.w. i *PRr*ppjcraw^n gruucHwwrw i («iw) ii 
R toci irasrerfarrenfa RfVu jrurut sssm i whs' nRwwwt- 
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trrpfr: fa w: i 


cm: 5n>rfq HTTUfTrai: »rw 
( rrmsnTft) i 


Now then wh*n we have seen that the unit of time 
is indistinguishable from the unit of change or evolution 
and as these moments are not co- 

Present, past ami 

future absorbed in om existing but one following the other, 
moment of evolution. ,, ,,, . . ,• , 

we see that there is no past or tutnre 
existing as a continuous before, or past and after or future. 
It is the preseni that really exists as the manifested 
moment, the past has been conserved as sublatent and the 
future as the latent. So the past and future exist in the 
present, the former as one which had already its manifes¬ 
tation and thus k’-pt conserved in the fact of the manifes¬ 
tation of the present. For the manifestation of the present 
as such could not have taken place until the past had 
already been manifested; so the manifestation of the 
present is a concrete product; involving within itself the 
manifestation of the past; in a similar way it maybe 
said that the manifestation of the present contains within 
itself the seed or the unmanifested state of the future, 
for if it had not been the case, the future never could have 
come; Ex nihilo nihil (its. So wo see that the whole 
world undergoes i change at one unit point of time and 
not only that but conserves within itself all the past and 
future history of toe cosmic evolution. 

We have pointed out before that the manifestation of 
the Rajas or energy as action is what 
is called change. Now thisimanifesta- 
tion of action can only take place when 
equilibrium of a particular collocation of Gunas is 
disturbed and the Rajas arranges or collocates with itself 
the Sattwa and Tanias, the whole group being made in¬ 
telligible bv the inherent Sattwa. So the cosmic history 


Cosmic evolution as 
only a collection of the 
Gnnas. 
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is only the history of the different collocations of the 
Gunas. Now therefore if it is possible for a seer to see 
in one vision the possible number of combinations that 
the Rajas will have with Sattwa he can in one moment 
perceive the past, present or future of this cosmic evolu¬ 
tionary process ; for with such minds all past and future 
are concentrated at one point, of* vision which to an empiri¬ 
cal consciousness appears only in the series. For the 
empirical consciousness, impure as it is, it is impossible 
that all the powers and potencies of Sattwa aijd Rajas 
will become manifested at one point, of time ; it has to 
take things only through its senses and can thus take the 
changes only as their senses are affected by them ; 
whereas on the other hand if its power of knowing was 
not restricted to the limited scope of the senses it could 
have read and perceived all the possible collocations 
or changes all at once. Such a perceiving mind whose 
power of knowing is not narrowed by the senses can 
perceive all the finest modifications or changes that are 
going on in the body of a substance—see Yoga Sutra 
III. 53 . 

Kapila and Patanjali proceeded possibly at first with 

an acute analysis of their phenomena 

Analysis of conscious 0 f knowledge. Thev perceived that 
states. 

all our cognitive states are distin¬ 
guished from their objects by the fact of their being intelli¬ 
gent. This intelligence is the constant factor which persists 
amidst all changes of our cognitive states. We are passing 
continually from one state to another without any rest, but 
in this varying change of these states we are never divested 
of intelligence. This fact of intelligence is therefore 
neither the particular possession of any one of these states 
nor that of the sum of these states ; for if it is not the 
possession of any one of these states ,• it cannot be the 
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possession of the sum of these ; states, in the ease of 
the released person again there is no mental state, but 
there is the self-shining intelligence. So they regarded 
this intelligence as quite distinct from the so-called mental 
states which became intelligent by coming in connection 
with this intelligence. The aetionless, absolutely pure and 
simple intelligence they called the Purusha. 


Now they began to analyse the nature of these states 
to find out their constituent elements 

Movement ot or moments of existence if possible. 
Thought- Rajas. 1 

Now in analysing the different states 
of our mind we lintl that a particular content of thought 
is illuminated and then passed over. The ideas rise, are 
illuminated and pas- away. Thus they found that'“ move¬ 
ment ” was one of the most principal elements that consti¬ 
tuted the substance of our thoughts. Thought as such is 
always moving. This principle of movement, mutation 
or change, this energy, they called Rajas. 

Now apart from this Rajas, thought when seen as 
divested from its sensuous contents 
seems to exhibit one universal mould 
or Form of knowledge which assumes 
-ensuous contents that are presented 
before it. It is the one universal of all our particular corn 
cepts or ideas—the basis or substratum of all the different 
shapes imposed upon itself, the pure and simple. Is-ness 
(sattva) in which there is no particularity is that element of 
our thought which re-embling Purusha most, can attain its 
reflection within itself and thus makes the unconscious 
mental states intelligible. All the contents of our thought 
are but modes and limitations of this universal form and 
are thus made intelligible. It is the one principle of 
intelligibility of all our conscious states. 


The Satfcwa aide of 
thought-. 

the form of all the 


7 
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The Tamas side of 
snr thought in connec¬ 
tion with the Sattwa 
side. 


Now our intellectual life consists in a series of shinmsr 
ideas or concepts ; concepts after con¬ 
cepts are shining forth in the light 
of the Pure Intelligence and pass, 
away. But each concept is but a limitation of the pure 
shining universal of our knowledge which underlies all its 
changing modes or modifications of concepts or judg¬ 
ments. This is what is called the pure knowledge in which 
there is neither the knovver nor the known. This pure 
object—subject-less knowledge differs fiom the Pure 
Intelligence or Purusha only in this that later on it is 
liable to suffer various modifications, as the ego, the senses, 
and the infinite percepts aud concepts, etc., connected there¬ 
with, whereas the Pure Intelligence remains ever pure and 
changeless and is never the substrate of any change. At 
this stage Sattwa, the intelligence stuff is prominent and 
the Rajas and Tamas are altogether suppressed. It is for 
this reason that the Buddhi or Intellect is often spoken of 
as the Sattwa. Being au absolute preponderance of Sattwa 
it has nothing else to manifest, but it is pure shining itself. 
Both Tamas aud Rajas being altogether suppressed then 
cannot in any way affect the effulgent nature of this pure 
shining of contentless knowledge in which there is neither 
the knower nor the known. 

But it must be remembered that it is holding suspended 
as it were within itself the elements of Rajas and Tamas 
which cannot manifest themselves owing to the prepon¬ 
derance of the Sattwa. 

This notion of pure contentless knowledge is immediate 
^ and abstract and as such is at once 

The Pure Sattwa or 

the contentless know- mediated by other necessary phases. 
,edg0 ‘ Thus we see that this pure eontentless 

universal knowledge is the same as the ego-universal. 


For this conteutless 


universal knowledge is only another 
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name for the contentless unlimited, infinite of the 
ego-universal. Thus Fichte also says in the introduction 
of his Science of El hies :—“ How an objective can ever 
become a subjective, or how a being can ever become 
an object of representation: this curious change will 
never be explained by any one who does not find a 
point where the objective and subjective are not 
distinguished at all, but are altogether one. Now such 
a point is established by, and made the starting point 
of our system. This point is the Egohood, the 
Intelligence, Reason, or whatever it may be named.” 
Thus the Bhashya II. 19, describes it as eftnah 

gvijinij n?fft ■srabf and again in I. 36 we find faWHf 

vetefws i “ awsw^ww*- 

cTT^rj istfsft T i Thus 

the word by which Panehasikha described this 

Egohood about th ee thousand years ago is only repeated 
in Germany in the words of Fichte as the point where the 
subjective and the objective are not distinguished,—the 
pure Egohood or as in Patanjali (Sutra IV. 4). 

This Mahat has also been spoken of by VijnSna Bhikshu as 
the *r: or Mind tn the sense of final or finra, i.e., 

assimilation. Now what we have already 
Mahat,ManaB.Asmi- 3a jd about Mahat will, we hope, make 

taraatra and Bnddln, 1 

it clear that this Mahat is the last 
limit up to which the subjective and the objective can be 
assimilated as one indistinguishable point which is neither 
the one nor the other, but which is the source of them both. 

This Buddhi is thus variously called as ■sfbrawtq. 
»H:, VP 3 . i[fg and fas 1 according to the aspects from which 
this state is looked at. 

This state is called Mahat as it is the most universal 
thing conceivable and the one common source from which 
all other things originate. 
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Now this phase of Sattwa or pure shining naturally 
steps into the other phase, that of the Ego as knower 
or Ego as the subject. The first, phase as or 

’stfaraW 3 was the state in which the was predominant and 
the Rajas and Tamas are in a suppressed condition. The 
next moment is that in which the Rajas comes uppermost 
and thus the Ego as the subject of all cognition—the sub¬ 
ject I—the knower of all the mental states is derived. 
The contentless subject-object-less “ 1 ” is the passive 

aspect of the Buddhi catching the reflection of the 
spirit or Purusha. 

In its active aspect however it feels itself one with 
the spirit and appears as the Ego or the subject which 
kuows, feels and wills. Thus Patan- 

seJmLg^&fioation -i ali savs ‘ ^ ” I 

of the Buddhi and the ?qrstfir,. 

Purusha. \ * T „ 

'nwei. Again m I. 17 
we have yqnfaw which Vachaspati explains 

as— M-t Thus we find that 

the Buddhi is affected by its own Rajas or activity 
and posits itself as the Kgo or the subject as the activity. 
By this position of the “ I ” as active it perceives 
itself in the objective; in all its eonative and cognitive 
senses, in its thoughts and feelings and also in the external 
world of extension arid co-existence or in the words of 
Panchasikha sjamaiw <si 

stqq ajiq^^xrt'a^n^anq? i Here the “ I ” 

is posited as the active entity which becomes conscious of 
itself or in other words the “I” becomes self- 
conscious. In aualysing this notion of self-consciousness 
we find that here the Rajas or the element of agility, 
activity or mobility has become predominant and this 
predominance of Rajas lias been manifested by the inherent. 
Sattwa. Thus we find that the Rajas side or "1 as 
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active ” has beconv manifested or known as such, i.e., “I 
becomes conscious of itself as active. And this is just 
what is meant by self-consciousness. 

This ego or sell-consciousness then comes off as the 

modification of the contentless pure consciousness of the 

Buddhi; it is therefore that we see 

The egohuod ami t | la | this self-consciousness is but a 
the ego. _ 

modification of the universal Buddhi. 

The absolute identity of subject and object as the 
egohood is not a part of our natural consciousness for in 
all stages of our actual consciousness even in that of self- 
consciousness there is an element of the preponderance 
of Rajas or Activity which directs this unity as the 
knower and the known and then unites them as it were. 
Only so far as I distinguish myself as the conscious, from 
myself as the objec t of consciousness am I at all conscious 
of myself. Thus, Fichte says :—“ The whole mechanism 
of consciousness rests upon the manifold views of this 
separation and re mimi of the subjective and the objec¬ 
tive.” 

When we see that the Buddhi transforms itself into 
the ego, the subject, or the knower at this its first phase 
there is no other content which it can 
. , know, it therefore knows itself in a 

1 lie emanation oi 

the “I.” very abstract way as the “I” or in 

other words, the ego becomes self- 
epnsoious; but a' this moment the ego has no content: 
the Tamas being ij lite under suppression, it is evolved by 
a preponderance ol the Rajas ; and thus its nature as Rajas 
is manifested by the Sattwa and thus the ego now essentially 
knows itself to be active, and holds itself as the permanent 
energising activity which connects with itself all the 
phenomena of our life. 
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The Subjective and 
the objective sides 
proceed out o£ the 
“ I ” in conse¬ 
quence of the two¬ 
fold aspect of the 

Gunas. 


But now when the ego first directs itself towards itself 
and becomes conscious of itself, one question which naturally 
comes to our mind is, “ Can the 
ego direct itself towards itself and 
thus divide itself into a part that sees 
and one that is seen.” To meet this 
question it is assumed that the Gunas 
contain within themselves the 
germs of both subjectivity and objec¬ 
tivity ipmt f% sjatfimcH-fisN. Thus we find 

that in the ego this quality as the perceiver of the Gunas 
comes to be first manifested and the ego turns back upon 
itself and makes itself its own object. It is at this stage 
that we are reminded of the twofold nature of the Gunas :— 
^xmrnr f% w snwrawwnn i 

It is by virtue of this twofold nature that the subject 
can make itself its own object ; but as these two sides 
have not yet developed they are as yet only abstract and 
exist only in an implicit way in this self-consciousness. 

Enquiring further into the nature of the relation of 
this ego and the Buddhi, we find that the ego is only an¬ 
other phase or medification of the 
Buddhi; however different it might 
appear from Buddhi it is only an 
appearance or phase of it ; its reality 
is the reality of the Buddhi. Thus we see that when the 
fcnower is affected in its different modes of concepts and 
judgments, the application is of the Buddhi as well ; thus 
Vyasa writes:—jsft g»?t 

«*«rrrtfa?mi*i: t 
Now from 


Bgo only a modifica¬ 
tion of Buddhi. 


this ego we find that three developments 
take place in three distinct directions 
according to the preponderance of 
Sattwa, Rajas or Tar.aas. 


Modifications of the 
Bgo. 
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By the preponderance of Rajas, the Ego develops itself 
into the five conative senses, Vak (speech), Pani (hands), 
Pada (feet), Payu (organ of passing the excreta) and Upastha 
(generative organ) By the preponderance of Sattwa, the 
Ego develops itself into the five cognitive senses;—hearing, 
touch, sight, taste and smell and by a preponderance of 
Tamas it stands as the Bhutadi and produces the five 
Tanmatras aud these again by further preponderance of 
Tamas develops into the particles of the five gross elements 
of earth, water, light-heat, air and ether. 

Now it is clear that when the self becomes conscious 


of itself as the object, we see that there are three 

phases in it. (t) that in which the self 
The three Phases. .... 

becomes an object to itself, (ti) when it 

directs itself or turns itself as the subject upon itself as the 

object, this moment of activity which can effect an aspect 

of change in itself, (Hi) the aspect of the consciousness of 

the self, the moment in which it perceives itself in its 

object, the moment of the union of itself as the subject and 

itself as the object in one luminosity of self-consciousness. 

Now that phase of self in which it is merely an object to 

itself is the phase of its union with Prakriti which further 

develops the Prakriti in moments of materiality by a 

preponderance of the inert Tamas of the Bhfitadi into 

Tanmatras and these again into the five grosser elements 

which are then called the tuu or the perceptible. 

The Sattwa s de of this ego or self-consciousness which 
was now undifferentiated becomes 

The modification •„» f ur th er differentiated, specialised 
toe senses. r 

and modified into the five cognitive 
senses with their respective functions of hearing, touch, 
sight, taste and smell, synchronising 
The five Bhutaa. w {th the evolution of the Prakriti 


The modification us 
the senses. 


The five Bhutaa. 


on the Tanmatnc side of evolution. These again 
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individually suffer infinite modifications themselves and 
thus cause an infinite variety of sensations in their 
respective spheres in our conscious life. The Rajas side of- 
the ego or the will becomes specialised as the active 
faculties of the five different conative organs. 

There is another specialisation of the Ego as the 
Manas which is its direct instrument for connecting 
itself with the five cognitive and 
•f 8 Manas. eonative senses. W hat is perceived’ 

as mere sensations by the senses is- 
connected and generalised and formed into concepts by the 
*Pf^j it is therefore spoken of as in the and. 

w. in the Karika. 

>, Now though the evolutes or modifications of Ahankara 

: or Ego are formed by the prepon- 

ltajaa an important derance of nu, and cWH, vet 

factor in all plieuo- . N v 

mcna of evolution. the K 3 5i^? v is always thft of ■ 

instrumental of all Ihese varied > 
collocations of the (funas; it is the supreme principle 
of Energy and supplies even intelligence with the energy 
which it requires for its own conscious activity. Thus 
Lokacharyya says: The Tamasa Ego developing into the 
material world and the Sattwika Ego developing into the 
11 senses, both require the help of the Rajasa Ego for the 
production of this development. 

TTsrcntfSfrc: ’’) and Barabara in his Huu writes :■ 

just as a seed-sprout requires for its growth the help of 
water as instrumental cause, so the Rajasa Ahankara 
(Ego) works as the instrumental cause for the 

transformations of Sattwika and Tamasa Ahankara into 
their evolutes. The mode of working of this instrumental 
cause is described as “ Rajas is the mover.” The Rajasa 
Ego thus moves the Sattwa part to generate the senses; 
the Tamas part generating the gross and subtle matter is 
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also moved by the Rajas, the agent of movement. The 
Rajasa Ego is thus called the common cause of the 
movement of the Sattwika and the Tamasa Ego. 

srfwnrnircnwrcwt 

H^fa i s«w “ tti: ct<f ” s^qqnThi 

qq «TfTEr^-fiiTOr^rc^t: stak'd qqqnftqgqi i Vachaspati 
also says : Though Rajas has no work by itself yet since 
Sattwa and Tama-- (though capable of undergoing modi¬ 
fication) are aetionless in themselves, the agency of Rajas 
lives in this that it moves them both for the production 
of the effect, sratq *r jnjgjgpiftt q«nfq ww#! qrqjffaq, 
qfa ft ?fh tnwwfinafq qn«T fra<wqT: fififipi- 

qisq^nr qf% T5t€ qnr<oafaf?i t 

And according as the modifications are Blftqqf, nmu or 
rraftra the ego which is the cause of 
The three forms ot these different modifications is also 

the ego. 

called Vaikarika, Bhutadi and Taijasa : 
The Mahat also a-- the source of the Vaikarika, Taijasa 
and Bhutadi ego may be said to have three aspects ; thus 
Barabara Muni says : the original Prakriti is made up of 
three gunas from which every thing is produced. Mahat 
and the Ego produced from it are also made up of the 
three gunas. “ fa»F!!tfi*T3TT5Jt q>si«fRre< i pff^W?l i tfk fatpuiifra: i 

fqjjqnww.” i 

Now speaking of the relation of the sense faculties with 
the sense organs, we see that the 
faculties with their latter which are made up ot the gross- 
specific organs. er elements are the vehicle of the for¬ 

mer, for if the latter are injured in any way, the former 
is also necessarily affected :— 
ijrnfVsHfN, ^fttpBTOqqnriuif qinnftJngqqimqqTT^qTn i 

To take for example the specific case of the faculty of 
hearing and its organ, we see that the faculty of hearing 

8 
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is seated in the ether within our ear-hole. It is here that 
the power of hearing is located. When soundness or 
defect is noticed therein, soundness or defect is noticed in 
the power of hearing also. Further when the sounds 
of solids, etc., are to be taken in, then the power of hearing 
located in the hollow of the ear stands in need of the 
capacity of resonance residing in the substratum, the Akasa 
of the ear. 

This sense of hearing then having its origin in the 
principle of egoism, acts like iron, drawn as it is by sound 
originated and located in the mouth of the speaker acting 
as loadstone, transforms them into its own modifications 
in sequence of the sounds of the speaker, and thus senses 
them. And it is for this reason that for every living 
creature, the perception of sound in external space in the 
absence of defects is never void of authority. Thus Pancha- 
sikha also says as quoted in hi® III, 41 :— 

“ To all those whose organs of hearing are similarly 
situated, the situation of hearing is the same.” The Akasa 
again in which the power of hearing is seated is born 
out of the soniferous Tanmatra, and has therefore the 
quality of sound inherent iu itself. It is by this sound 
acting in unison that it takes the sounds of external 
solids, etc. This then establishes that the Akasa is the 
substratum of the power of hearing, and also possesses the 
quality of sound. And this sameness of the situation of 
sound is an indication of the existence of Akasa as that 
which is the substratum of the auditory power Sruti which 
manifests the sounds of the same class in Akasa. Such 
a manifestation of sound cannot he without such an 
auditory power. Nor is such an auditory power a quality 
of Prtliivl (Earth), etc., because it cannot be in its own self 
both the manifesto!- and the manifested (stfl and sjfw). 
See V&chaspati Patanjala, III, 40.) 
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There are other views prevalent about the genesis of the 

senses, to which it may be worth our 

Some divergent while to pay some attention as we 
views considered. 

pass by. 

The Sattwika ego in generating the cognitive senses 
with limited powers for certain 
specified objects of sense only ac¬ 
counted for their developments from 
itself in accompaniment of the 
specific Tanmatras. Thus 
Sattwika ego-(-Sound potential = sense of hearing. 
Sattwika ego + Touch potential = sense of touch. 


(1) The views of 
LokScharyya and Pil- 
laipingfflachnryya the 
commentator of Vish- 
nupurana. 


= senses of vision. 

=sense of taste. 

= sense of smell, 
is developed in accom- 
that of hand in accorn- 


„ „ + Sight ,, 

„ „ -(-Taste ., 

„ „ + Smell „ 

The eonative sense of speech 
paniinent of the sen e of hearing, 
paniment of the sen e of touch ; that of feet in accompani¬ 
ment of the sense of vision ; that of P past ha in accompani¬ 
ment of the sense of taste ; that of Payu in accompaniment 
of the sense of smell 

Last of all the Manas is developed from the ego 
without any co-operating or accompanying cause. 

The Naiyayikas however think that the senses are 
generated by the gross elements, the 
ear for example by Akasa, the touch 
by air and so forth. But Loka- 
eharyya holds that the senses are not generated by 
gross matter but are rather sustained and strengthened 
by them. 

There are others who thiuk that the ego is the instru¬ 
mental and the gross elements are 
’ ? he material causes in the production 

of the senses. 


The 

view. 


Naiyayikas’ 
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The Bhashyakara’s view is, I believe, now quite clear 

since we see that the Mahat through 

Ahankar the cause the Ahankara generates from the 
of the senses. ... 

latter (as differentiations from it, 

though it itself exists as integrated in the Mahat) the 

senses, and their corresponding gross elements. 

Before proceeding further to trace the development 

of the Bhutatli on the Tanmatric side, 
The difference of T ,, • , ... , .. 

Sankhya and Yoga f think it is best to reier to the views 

views of the deriva- about the supposed difference between 
tion of the categories. 1 1 

the Yoga and the views of ordinary 

Sankhya compendiums about the evolution of the categories. 

Now according to the Yoga view two parallel lines of 

evolution start from Mahat, which on one side develops into 

the Ego, Manas, the five cognitive and the five conative 

senses, and on another side it develops into the five grosser 

elements through the five Tanmatras which are directly 

produced from Mahat through the medium Ahankar. 

Thus the view as found in the Yoga works may be 

tabulated thus :— 

Prakrit! 

ill 

Mahat 


Asmita Tanmatras— 5 

.._J... I 

11 senses (eleven). 5 gross elements. 

The view of ordinary Sankhya Compendiums may be 
tabulated thus. 


Prakrti 

I ' 

Mahat 



11 senses. 5 Tanmatras 

I 

Gross elements. 
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The place in the sire HTO which refers to this 
genesis is that aider fqi}qffqiiqf%3reicnf<jr?lfq ’J’nqq'tfn i 
For easy reference I quote that portion of the 
*rra here, which may appear suitable for the purpose. 

?mi g^fsgsnfti, arettnfnmiatnqq^n: qoit- 

fgfsnfm i eanasi ret: u^cHre ?^arerf«rat^<TOtW'i«i faw. i 
gonnntq cfissi^t fairsqfrmm: i a?fatre: i aarai *r*?<rera «t»t- 
areta gq?rerra raaans a^aana a ffa qaffafaag-.q^aiaian: 
era ■qfasrqi:, si^ifasTsifwareia ?fa i qa *rarere*q unreal aaa: 
srffasjqqftitrrei: i aa qtrefaiiq*€t fasretd aaaa' afstSa 
batata a^ia atcafa satire faaf^anare^aaf i 

In this aaa (I) the fully specialised ones, Visheshas, 
the grosser elemen s are said to have been derived from 
the Tanmatras and II) the senses and Manas the faculty 
of reflection are said to have been specialised from the Ego 
or threat. The Tanniatras however have not been derived 
from the ego or ’afraai here. But they together with =aftaat 
are spoken of as the six slightly specialised ones, the five 
being the five Tanmatras and the sixth one being the ego. 
These six Avishesl as are the specialisations of the Mahat, 
the great egohood of pure Be-ness. It therefore 
appears that the six A visheshas are directly derived from 
the Mahat, after which the ego ^fhicn develops into the 
11 senses and the Tanmatras into the five gross elements 
in three different lines. 

But let ns see how Yoga Varttika explains the point 
here :—-^g d’tnenf’B 

Bhikshu’s state- f 3 frqi; qttj' iftnn; sj^aqatfe fqffqq^W ?fcf 

fcsrrqemv^ia fqitq qftwwng flm- 
cfipn q ^grerefawre qi r c wq^fh i qifqqfqqq i v-sfqiiqt i 

qgrfh q aareiT-STOft *wf?3re , n ^gqqj^t i qqqjtrei 

gqfreiTCrererere: qfVqirei: q?, 

’trfqiiqqraqru i ’qfqsiq^ q ^rerera i qqrfq qfssjfipwiqit grews 
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USflfq tRfgnfejp^q?! qq 

sfa I ^ q’Stq rt'Htqm flsiai 

■snfaffq^preMfafa ept hw ?)«n simrasnq i 

Thus vve see that the Yoga Varttika says that the 

lihashya is here describing the modifi- 

View of Nagesa., etc., cations of Buddhi in two distinct 
compared. 

classes, the Avisheshas and the Vi- 
sheshas ; and that, the Mahat has been spoken of as the 
source of all the Avisheshas : the live Tanmatras and the 
ego; truly speaking however the genesis of the Tanmatras 
from Mahat takes place through the ego and in association 
with the ego, for it has beeu so described in the Sutra 
l^fqqqsr 1. to. 

Nagesha in explaining this wist only repeats the view of 
Yoga Varttika *rofq rr-JngrUi faSnti: uqtfh mfh <pnn. 

’ultfh fqjrqg wt’anfa i . 

. nqnaw gftqfUmfastm^qmq ttam 

Now let us refer to the Hisj of I. to, alluded to by the 
Yoga Varttika:—I’SPpsraeN 

fqqq: i qnqmtsaqriffi i qqqqnqq i qrcjltqst wjviqqnh i 

qnqtwm insjqqnqq sfb, ^qmwir. i *q«nfq Ursuuq ty^'t fqqq: 
and Yoga Varttika says hero also—hqt q^crqnqTOUt^frc: 
qnqqif=nq i Here by tj^ia it is the Upadanakarana or 
material cause which is meant; so 
Continued. the W further says :—*T=qf% qqq: 

?fe i qrsw qqi farm qq*t wNi 

q qq qqqtq, fqfiq qqffqsm' 1 ! qdfqt q Wqfct %g*d Wdfh l 
I believe it is quite clear that WfTT is spoken of here as 
the vqfaqiTCqt of the Tanmatras. This ’S'dfqqrpnr is the 
same as ^qr^wt qntqi as qtq*qfh says ^qTWrim tftdjij. Now 
again in the wtsj of the same Sutra II. 19 later on we 
see qairea, trq urpre^' fdfqqjq s*n»tfifqw: i 

qqi qffqsjqt fqti'mq fqfqqjsq qfrqrwqffliqqHtq i 

The Mahat. tattwa (Linga) is associated with the 
Prakriti (Alinga). Its development is thus to be considered 
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as the production of t differentiation a.s integrated within 
the Prakriti. The sir. Avisheshas are also to be considered 
as the production of successive differentiations as integrated 
within the Mahat. 

The words are the most important here ; 

for they show us the real nature of the transformations. 
“ ” means integiated and means differentiated. 

This shows that the order of evolution as found in the 
Sankhva compendium* (vis., Mahat from Prakriti, Aham¬ 
kara from Mahat ami the 1 I senses and the Tanmatras 
from Ahamkara) is true only in this sense that these modi¬ 
fications of Ahamkara takes place directly as differentiations 
of characters in the body of Mahat. As these differentia¬ 
tions take place through Ahamkara as the first moment in 
the series of transformations it is said that the transforma¬ 
tions take place dire* tly from Ahankara; whereas when 
stress is laid on tin other aspect it, appears that the 
transformations are but differentiations as integrated in the 
body of the Mahat, and thus it, is also said that from Mahat 
the six Avisheshas namely Ahankara and the live Tanmatras 
come out. This conception of evolution as differentiation 
within integration bridges up the running gulf between the 
views of Yoga and the ordinary Sankh va Compendiums. We 
know that the Tanmatras are produced from the Tamasa 
Ahankara. This Ahankara is nothing hut the Tamasa side 
of Mahat, roused iwo creating activity by Rajas. The 
Sattwika Ahankara is put as a separate category producing 
the senses whereas the Tanias as Bhutadi produces the 
Tanmatras from its disturbance while held up within 
the Mahat. 

N5gesa in the ('hhaya Vyakhva of II. 1 9 however 
gives quite a different explanation, lie says:— eta 

am*' 
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cranny wistaria' «t4 gm«n i 

^ WTSTlfefaspf^ anSRiffen JiFmfofa?htTlf%SITtsi ?t«IT- 
nDfmu^.s; n’srnu qrwf cRub^nT^em ^(W7t«i ^rara<iq%: 
^.anfeg ip-gmustfa crai 4t®: i <?<nfa 

ciw^i'fifTOt si^Tffas^’u gfttra^ ?fa ft«w i 

Thus the order of the evolution 

Order of .-volution 0 f the Tanmatras as here referred to 
of the TamnAbras. 

is as follows :— 
jjmff (Tamas Ahankara) 

' I 

st^ftnrra 

I« 

wrsraun^ 

t 

! 

’wpinar 

I 

flaHPJTW 

The evolution of the Tanmatras has been variously 
described in the Puranas and the 

Different views of Smriti Literature. These divergent 
the genesis of the 

Tanmatras views can briefly be brought under 

two classes : those who derive the 
Tanmatras from the Bhutas and those who derive the 
Tanmatras from the Ahankara and Bhutas from them. 
Some of these Schools have been spoken of in the Barabara 
Muni’s commentary on the Tattwatraya—a treatise 
on the ltamanuja Philosophy and have been already 
explained in a systematic way by Dr. B. N. Seal. T 
therefore refrain from repeating them needlessly. About 
the derivation of the Tanmatras I further add that all 
the other Saukhya treatises, the Karika, the Kaumudi, 
the Tattwa VaisaradI, the Sutra and Pravaehana Bhashya, 
the Siddhantachandrika, Sutrarthabodhini, the Raj- 
jnartanda and the Maniprabha seem to tie silept. 
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Further speaking of the Tanmatras, Vijnana Bhikshu 
says that— 

5t strict -Tift gfti ft n 

The TanmStras are only in unspecialised forms, they 
therefore can neither be felt nor perceived in any way by 
the senses of ordinary men. This is that indeterminate 
state of matter in which they can never be distinguished 
one from the othei, and they cannot be perceived to be 
possessed of different qualities or specialised in any way. 
It is for this that they are called Tanmatras, i.e., when 
their only specialisation is a mere thatness. The Yogis 
alone can perceive them. 

Now turning towards the further evolution of the 

grosser elements from the TanmStras, 
Genesis of the . .... 

grosser atoms. we see there is a great diver- 

gence of view here also, some of 
which are shown below. Thus Vachaspati says:— 
inflow rrffn«nt: 'ramrn'w; gnqfn: i 

<trm>*rr. fWFirmPatMr. TftJpfn^mrttKregwi: i q* frafrer jum- 
:fpOTWnw vMm ftw: i qs qraftafu 
TfTfTWt fqirimwwt fq>TO*?fP*raTWT*T I qq snwffflj 
q*«m ?tf Hi ftfat i 1.4-4. 

Thus here we lind that the Akasa atom has been 
generated simply by the Akasa Tan mat ra; the VSyu atom 
has been generated by two Tanmatras, Sabi la and Spars a, 
of which the &pa.rsa. appears there as the chief. The 
Tejas atom has been developed from the $abda, Sparsa 
and Rupa Tanmatras though the Rupa is predominant 
in the group. The Ap atom has been developed from the 
four Tanmatras, J^abda, Sparsa, Rupa and Rasa, though 
Rasa is predominant ’ u the group, and the Earth or Ksbiti 
atom has been developed from the 5 Tanmatras, though 
the Gandha Tanmatra is predominant in the group. 


9 
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Now the Yoga VSrttika agrees with Vachaspati in all 
these details bnt differs from it only 
view^* ina BlllkshUS in this that it says that the Akasa 
atom has been generated from the 
{§abda Tanmatra with an accretion from Bhutadi, whereas 


Vachaspati says that the Akasa atom is generated simply 
by the Akasa Tanmatra only. Thus the Yoga Varttika 
says :—qTWtgfisrsntftsrcn t 

Nagesa however takes a. slightly different view and 


Nagesa’s view. 


says that to produce the gross atoms, 
from the Tanmatras, an accretion of 


Bhfit&li as an accompanying agent is necessary at every 
step; so that we see that the Vayu atom is produced from 
these three : Sabda-f f^parsa + accretion from Bhutadi. Tejas 
atom = Sabda4-Sparsa + Rupa f accretion from Bhutadi. 
Ap atom = Sabda + f^parsa + Rupa + Rasa + accretion from 
Bhutadi. Kshiti atom = $abda + f§parsa + Rupa + Rasa 
-f Gaud ha + accretion from Bhfitadi. Thus he says :— 

srsnoftsr *tt«i i 

1 refrain from giving the Vishnu Purana view which 
has also been <pioted in the Yoga 

Views referred to -, r .... , . „ . . 

in Dr. Seal's treatise. * arttika and the view ot a certain 

school of Vedantists mentioned in the 


Tattwa Nirupana and referred to and described in the 
Tattwatraya, as Dr. B. N. Seal has already described 
them in his article. 


We see thus that from comes the five Tan¬ 

matras which can be compared to the 
TanmStras and the xr . , , . . 

Vaisheshika atoms. Vaisheshika atoms as they have no 

parts and neither grossness nor visible 
differentiation. Some differentiation has of course already 
begun in the Tanmatras as they are called Sabda, Sparsa, 
Rfipa, Rasa aud Gaudha which therefore may be said to 
belong to a class akin to the grosser elements of Akasa, 
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Vayu, Tejas, Ap and Kshiti, so the Bhashya also says, 

The next one, the Paramanu, which is gross in its 

nature and is generated from the 
The gross atoms, fl , t 

1 anmatras which exist m it as parts 

(<t»enai*w:) may be compared with the Trasarenu of the 

Vaisheshikas or with the atoms of Dalton. Thus the 

Yoga Varttika says eapt i 

wupiiisrra sfaatqTmv!: i 

The Bhashya also suvs 33? WfW III. 52. 

The Sutra also notes mw*: I. 40. 

The third form is gross water, air, fire, etc., which is 
sai l to belong to the class, 

water, etc, I van not express it better than by 

quoting a passage from Nagesa : The 
hearing of the remarks of the Bhashya is this that in the 
Tanmatras there exist- the specific differentiation that 
constitute the five elements, kshiti, etc. By the combina¬ 
tion of the five Tanmatras, the kshiti atom is generated 
and by the conglomeration of these gross atoms gross 
earth is formed. So again by the eombina f ion of the 
four Tanmatras the water atom is formed and the 
conglomeration of these water atoms make the gross water. 

sfaUsnfcsnfieiOTsmsr. nw vfaaNnfbi: 

: sftow: 

qwm: *fwi: i 

There is however another measure which is called the 
measure of xjTn et??t which belongs to Akasa for example. 

Now these Paramanus or atoms are not merely atoms 
of matter but they contain within 
of'the f Ouna8. E1 ° minta themselves those particular qualities 
by virtue of which they appear, as 
pleasant, unpleasant or passive to us. If we have been 
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able to express ourselves well, I believe it has been made 
clear that when the inner and the outer proceed from one 
source, the ego and the external world do not altogether 
differ in nature from the inner ; both have been formed by 
the collocation of the Gunas gaiai afasnrftsnwiaa i 

The same book which in the inner microcosm is written in 
the language of ideas has been in the external world written 
in the language of matter. So in the external world we 
ha< e all the grounds of our inner experience, cognitive as 
well as emotional, pleasurable as well as painful. The 
modifications of the external world are only translated 
into ideas and feelings ; it is therefore that these Paramanus 
are spoken of as endowed with feelings. Thus the Karika 
says:— 1 

«*41 Haifa era *ra«i: i 
wn fa&n: upwm 11 

st^tftcmtt^tfw trgnfw a wqf siuaigifsxfa W»i ffa 

i 

qetf gaiajga'rfnbwA faro *mnaa •? writ ^tw va wat ftSw: 
la: ? smaiaKvj i a van hht- ftaht: agaa, san?ian*nfgi 
wag atfaa aawaaat arum:, qtat: Ham: «m: i ftfagaunaiaaat 
atri aiaafterai:, %faa aa:aataaat gai ara: i a sat 

qrajrsnaai ^rg^aaiat faSat ?fa i gaw i 

aanatfu g aretgtfgfw: aTattarraatfnr i 
atg^aai gatt ?fa u 

The Vishnu Purana also says :— 

aarratagftflatfar ^tfaaanaatfaa i 
a ananarfa afera a u 

Thus we see that here is another difference between 
the Taninatras and the Paramanus. The former cannot be 
perceived to be endowed with the feeling elements as the 
latter. Some say that it is not however true that the 
Tanmatras are not endowed with the feeling elements, but 
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they cannot be perceived bv any one except the 
Yogis ; thus it is said :—^ 5 W3T'!rwfa <tv«J>'«7T3'r?*?WHS»w:pT <rs 
*Df*T*TTST5rr*?T i The Tmmatras also possess differentiated 
characters, but they can be perceived only by the Yogis ; 
but this is not one of universal admission. 

Now these Paramanus cannot further be evolved into 
any other different kind of existence 

The particular form or (*T We see 

ot evolution with the * i 

atoms. that the Paramanus though they have 

been formed from the Tanmatras 
resemble them only in a very remote way and are therefore 
placed in a separate stadium of evolution. 

Now with the Bhutas we have the last stadium or 
stage of the evolution of Gunas. The course of evolution 
however does not cease here but continue ceaselessly 
as ever, but by its process no new stadium of existence 
is generated, but the product of the evolution is such 
that in it the properties of the gross elements which com¬ 
pose its constitution can be found directly. This is what 
is called us distinguished from the Tattwantara- 

parinama spoken above. The evolution of the Visheshas 
from the Avisheshas is always styled as trui^r*: Rftuw: as 
opposed to the evolution that takes place among the 
Visheshas themsehes which is called iHNfcroi or evolution 
by. change of qualities. Now these atoms of Paramanus 
of Ksliiti, Ap, Tej, Marut or Akasa conglomerate together 
and form all sentient or non-sentient bodies of the world. 
The different atoms of earth, air, fire, water, etc., conglo¬ 
merate together and form the different animate bodies 
such as cow, etc., or inanimate bodies such as jug, etc., and 
vegetables like the tree, etc. These bodies are built up by the 
conglomerated units of the atoms in such a way that they 
are almost in a state of fusion and lose themselves into the 
whole in a state of combination which has been styled as 
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In such a combination the parts do not 
stand independently but only hide themselves as it were 
in order to manifest the whole body, so that by the 
conglomeration of the particles we have what may be 
called a body, which is regarded as a quite different thing 
from the atoms of which they are composed. These 
bodies change with the different sorts of change or arrange¬ 
ment of the particles, according to which the body may be 
spoken of as “ one,” “ large,” “small,” tangible or possessing 
the quality of action. There are some philosophers 
who hold the view that a body was really nothing except 
the conglomeration of the atoms ; but they must he 
altogether wrong here since they have no right to ignore 
the “ body,” which appears with all its specific qualities 
and attributes before them ; moreover, if they ignore the 
body they have to ignore almost everything for the atoms 
themselves are not visible. 

Again these atoms though so much unlike the 

Vaisheshika atoms since they contain 
united activity of the Tanmatras of a different nature as 

Gunas in a process of t h e j r constituents and thus differ 
genesis. 

from the simpler atoms of the Vaishe- 
shikas, compose the constituents of all inorganic, organic or 
animal bodies in such a way that there is no break of 
harmony—no opposition between them—but on the contrary, 
when any of the Gunas existing in the atoms and their 
conglomerations becomes prominent, the other Gunas 
though their functions are different from it. yet do 
not run counter to the prominent Guna but conjointly 
with the prominent Guna help it to form the specific 
modification for the experiences of the Purusha. In 
the production of a thing the different Gunas do 
not choose different independent courses for their 
evolution, but join together and effectuate theniselves ip 
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the evolution of a single product. Thus we see also that 
when the atoms of different gross elements possessing diffe¬ 
rent properties and attributes conglomerate together their 
difference of attributes does not produce a confusion but 
by a common teleology they unite in the production of the 
particular substances (see IV. 14). 

Thus we see that the bodies or things composed by 
The Pharma Pari- the collocation of the atoms in some 
sense differ from the atoms them¬ 
selves and in another are only identical with the atoms 
themselves. We see therefore that the appearance of the 
atoms as bodies or things differs with the change of 
position of the atoms amongst themselves. So we can 
say that the change of the appearance of things and bodies 
only shows the change of the collocation of the atoms, 
there being always a change of appearance in the bodies 
consequent on every change of the position of the atoms. 
The former therefore is only an explicitude in appearance 
of the change that takes place in the substance itself; for 
the appearance of a thing is only ati explicit aspect of the 
very selfsame thing—the atoms : thus the vns? says :— 

<c<* urn ymsKi i Often it 
happens that the change of appearance of a thing or a 
body, a tree or a piece of eloth for example can be marked 
only after a long iuterval. This however only shows that 
the atoms of the body had been continually changing and 
consequently the appearance of the body or the thing also 
had been continually changing; for otherwise we can in 
no way account for the sudden change of appearance. All 
bodies are continually changing—the constituent collocation 
of atoms—and 1 heir appearances. In the smallest particle 
of time or the whole universe undergoes a change 
Each moment or the smallest particle of time is only the 
manifestation of that particular change. Time therefore 
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has not a separate existence in this philosophy as in the 
Vaisheshika but it is only identical with the smallest amount 
of change— viz., that of an atom of its own amount of space. 
Now here the appearance is called the ^ and that parti¬ 
cular arrangement of atoms or Gunas which is the basis 
of the particular appearance is called the The change 
of appearance is therefore called' the i 

Again this change of appearance can be looked at 
Lakshana and Avas- f >' om two other aspects which though 
thaParinSma. not intrinsically different from the 

change of appearance have their own special points of 
view which make them remarkable. These are Lakshana 
Parinama or AvasthS Parinama 

qfww). Taking the particular collocation of atoms 
in a body for review, we see that all the subsequent 
changes that take place in it are existing only in a latent 
way in it which will however be manifested in future. 
All the previous changes of the collocating atoms are not 
also lost but exist only in a sublatent way in the particular 
collocation of atoms present before us. For the past changes 
are not at all destroyed but preserved in the peculiar 
and particular collocation of atoms of the present moment. 
For had not the past changes taken place the present 
could not have come. The present had held itself hidden 
in the past just as the future is hidden within the present. 
It therefore only comes into being with the unfolding 
of the past which therefore exists only in a sublatent 
form in it. 

It is on account of this that we see that a body comes 
into being and dies away. This birth 

Continued. or (l ea tp though it, is really subsumed 

under the change of appearance has its own special aspect, 
on account of which it has been given a separate name 
as Lakshana, Parinama It considers the 
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three stages of an appearance—the unmanifested when it 
exists in the future, the manifested moment of the 
present, and the past when it has been manifested, 
lost to view but conserved and kept in all the onward 
stages of the evolution. Thus when we say that a 
thing has not yet come into being, that it has just come 
into being, and tiiat it is no longer, we refer to this 
Lakshana Parinama (^FWWfwro) which records the history 
of the thing in future, present and past, which are only the 
three different moments of the same thing according to its 
different characters, as unmanifested, manifested and 
manifested past but conserved. 

Now it often happens that though the appearance of 

a thing is constantly changing owing 
Continued. . 

to the continual change ot the atoms 

that compose it, ye t the changes are so fine and infini¬ 
tesimal that they cannot be marked by any one except the 
Yogis j for though there may be going on structural 
changes tending towards the final passing away of that 
structure and body into another structure and body which 
greatly differs front it yet they may not be so remarkable 
to us, who can take note of the bigger changes alone. 
Taking therefore two remarkable stages of the things the 
difference between which may be so notable as to justify 
us to call the later one the dissolution or destruction of 
the former, we asser t that the thing has suffered growth 
and decay in the interval, during which the actual was 
passing into the sublatent and the potential was 
tending towards actualization. This is what is called the 
Avastha Parinama or change of condition which however 
does not materially differ from the sravjqfrynm and can 
thus be held to be a mode of it. It is on account of this 
that a substance is called new or old, grown or decayed. 
Thus in explaining the illustration given iu the Bhashya 

10 
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of the “ i fraffrcitwli fart^ffBSTO 

wqfkn sjansre^TO sfa,” the Yoga Yarttika 

says:—^srorli^assfaaTOrci ’rcg^nsnftpfq, af% 1H9T ^qqfff 
fWW-^JSi BirjuufrvHflUt HSigqw. I 

It is now time for us to look once more to the relation 
of trot, substance and *i4l, its (juality or appearance. 

The ruff or substance is that which remains common to 
the latent (as having passed over or 
Dharmi and D harm a. the rising (the present or gfef?) 

and the unpredicable (future or 
characteristic qualities of the substance. 

The substance (take for example, Earth), has the power 
of existing in the form of particles of dust, a lump or a 
jug by which water may be carried. Now taking the 
stage of lump for review we may think of its previous 
stage, that of particles of dust, as being latent, and its 
future stage as jug as the unpredicable. The earth we see 
here to be common to all these three stages which have 
come into being by its own activity and consequent 
changes. Earth here is the common quality which re¬ 
mains unchanged in all these stages and so relatively 
constant among its changes as particles, lump and jug. 
This Earth therefore is regarded as the *USf, characterised 
one, the substance ; and its stages as its or qualities. 
When this 'S’flt or substance undergoes a change from a 
stage of lump to a stage of jug, it undergoes what is 
called or change of quality. 

But its as the shape of the jug may be thought to have 
itself undergone a change—inasmuch as it has now come into 
being, from a state of relative non-being, latency or unpredi- 
cability. This is called the of the vpii or qualities 

as constituting 32. This ^ is again suffering another change 
as new or old according as it is just produced or is gradually 
running towards its dissolution, and this is called the 
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or change of condition. These three however are 
not separate from the sHrafwrw but 
Continued. are only aspects of it; so it may be 

said that the or substance directly 
suffers the H and indirectly the and the 

*pren<ffww- The however suffers the sra’iroft’ora directly. 
The object which has suffered can be looked at 

from another point of view, that of change of state, viz., 
growth and decay. Thus we see that though the atoms of 
Kshiti, Ap, etc., remain unchanged, they are constantly 
suffering changes from the inorganic to the plants and 
animals, and from thence again back to the inorganic. 
There is thus a constant circulation of changes in which 
the different atoms of Kshiti, Ap, Tej, Vayu and Akasa 
remaining themselves unchanged are suffering 
as they are changed from the inorganic to plants and 
animals and back again to the inorganic. These different 
states or wr as inorganic, etc., again, according as they are 
not yet, now, and no longer or passed over, are suffering 
the gsuniltanw. There is also the of these 

states according us any one of them (the plant state for 
example), is growing or suffering decay towards its dissolu¬ 
tion. 

This circulation of the cosmic matter in general 
applies also to all particular things 
The evolutionary ga y the jug, the cloth, etc.; the order 

process constant. ' . 

ot evolution here will be that ot 
powdered particle- of earth, lump of earth, the earthen 
jug, the broken halves of the jug and again the powdered 
earth. As the whole substance lias only one identical 
evolution, these different states only happen in order of 
succession, the occurrence of one characteristic being dis¬ 
placed by anotl er characteristic which comes after it 
immediately. W< thus see that one substance may undergo 
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endless changes of characteristic in order of succession; 
and along with the change of characteristic or vfc we 
have the sranrcftmw and the as old or new 

which is evidently one of infinitesimal changes of growth 
and decay. Thus Vaehaspati gives the following beauti¬ 
ful example—qfNlStn 

jt ms«fa3*rifb i w 

nrag fbfiretsqssn: i (A peasant 
stocks quantities of paddy for many years, and the 
parts of these become so fragile that by the merest 
touch these become powdered into dust. Such changes 
could never happen with new paddy. Thus, it is to be 
admitted that in successive moments, this change must 
have continued to work from subtler beginnings to the 
grossest ones, which were found to manifest themselves 
after a great lapse of time as in the case of the paddy 
we have spoken of.) 

We now see that the substance has neither past nor 
future, the appearances or the qualities 
The substance.. ouly a re manifested in time by virtue 
of which the substance also is spoken 
of as varying and changing temporally, just as a line 
remains unchanged in itself but acquires different 
significances according as one or two zeroes are placed on 
its right side. The substance—the atoms of Mb, ’vq. bar, 

, etc., by various changes of quality appear as the 
manifold varieties of cosmical existence. There is no in¬ 
trinsic difference between one thing and another but only 
changes of character of one and the same thing; thus the 
gross elemental atoms like the water and earth particles 
acquire various qualities and appear as the various juices 
of all fruits and herbs. Now in analogy to the arguments 
stated above, it will seem that even a qualified thing or 
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appearance may be relatively regarded as the substance 
when it is seen to remain common to various other modi* 
locations of that appearance itself'. Thus a jug which may 
remain common in all its modifications of colour may be 
regarded relatively as the iwff or substance of all these 
special appearances or modifications of the same appearance. 

We remember that the (tunas which are the final 
substratum of all the grosser particles 

Gunas always in a are a ] W ays in a state of commotion 
state of commotion. 

and always evolving in the manner 
stated before, for the sake of the experiences and the 
final realisation of' the Purusha, the only teleology of 
the Prakriti. Thus the HW says mi jpv' * 

gnwfq ipnaTwffm 5 ! i i y<n*u«i=<i g 

gvmit i snunivi III. Id. 

The pioneers of modem scientific evolution have 
indeed tried scientifically to observe 

Comparison with some 0 f the stages of the growth of 
modern theories of .' 

evolution of Darwin. the inorganic, and the animal world 

into the man, but they do not give 

any reason for it. Theirs is more an experimental assertion 

of facts, than a metaphysical account of it. According 

to Darwin the general form of the evolutionary process 

is that which is accomplished by “Very slight variations 

which are accumulated by the effect of natural selection.” 

And according to a later theory, we see that a new species 

is constituted all at once by the simultaneous appearance of 

several new characters very different from the old. But 

why this accidental variation, this seeming departure from 

the causal chain, comes into being the evolutionists 

cannot explain. But the Sankhya Patanjala doctrine 

explains it from the standpoint of teleology or the 

final goal inherent in all matter, so that it may be 

serviceable to the Purusha. To be serviceable to the Purusha 
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is the one moral purpose in the whole Prakriti and its 
manifestations in the whole material world, which guides 
the course and direction of the smallest particle of 
matter. Prom the scientific point of view the Sankhya 
Patanjala doctrine is very much in the same place as 
the modern scientists for it does not explain the 
cause of the accidental variation noticed in all the stages 
of evolutionary process from any physical point of view 
based on the observation of facts. 

But it goes much to the credit of the Patanjala 
doctrine that they explain this 

mations of the atoms accidental variation, this 'WTORa 

and the teleology of or nupredicability of the onward 
Prakriti. 1 " 

course of evolution from a moral 

point of view, the view of teleology, the serviceability of the 

Purusha. They however found that this teleology should 

not be used to usurp all the nature and function of 

matter. By virtue of the Rajas or .energy we find that 

the atoms are always moving and it is to this movement 

of the atoms in space that all the products of 

evolution are accountable. We have found that the 

difference between the juices of cocoanut, palm, Bel, 

Tinduka (Diospyros Embryopteries) Amalaka (Emblie 

Myrobalan) can all be accounted for by the particular 

and peculiar arrangement of the atoms of earth and 

water alone, by their stress and strain alone; and we 

see also that the evolution of the organic from the 

inorganic is also due to this change of position of the 

atoms themselves; for the unit of change is the change 

of an atom of its own dimension of spatial position. 

There is always the transformation of energy from the 

inorganic to the organic and back again from the organic. 

So that the differences among things are only due to the 

different stages which they occupy in the scale of evolution, 
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as different expressions of the transformation of energy ; 
but virtually there is no intrinsic difference among things 
; the chauge of the collocation of atoms only 
changes the potentiality into actuality, for everywhere 
throughout this changing world, there is the potentiality of 
everything for every thing. Thus Yachaspati writes :— 
f% qiftqnfaqr q*wftreim- 

qi sts(« » qfVnrofr In i sqqiftd f? 

?fh i ct«ji rtrtw ufYtnfanf qsnfcqfroj' 

gq-psumf% % q.«nftfa i qq 

qiftqnfaqr ^ finagj i Hi w. fasi gifsfflqinufn nimqiqi- 

«qfa i («nq«w Ill. if.) 

Looked at from the point of view of the Gunas, there 
is no intrinsic difference between 

Evolution is quali- things, though there is a thousand 
fied by the place iu 

which the thing exists. manifestation ot differences, according 

to time, place, form and causality. 
The expressions of the Gunas, and the manifestations of the 
transformations of energy differ according to time, place, 
shape, or causality —which are the determining circum¬ 
stances and surrounding environments, which determine 
the modes of the evolutionary process; surrounding 
environments are also involved in determining this change 
and it is said that, two Amalaka fruits placed in two 
different places unde rgo two different sorts of changes in 
connection with the particular points of place in which 
they are placed, and that if anybody transfers them 
mutually a Yogi can recognise and distinguish the one 
from the other by seeing the changes that the fruits 
have undergone in connection with their particular points 
of space—Thus the hw says : Two Amalaka fruits having 
the same characteristic genus and species, their situation 
in two different points of space contributes to theii 
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specific distinction of development so that they may be 
identified as this and that. When an Amalaka at a 
distance is brought before a man who was inattentive to it 
then naturally he cannot distinguish this Amalaka as 
being the distant one which has been brought before him 
without his knowledge. But right knowledge should be 
competent to discern the distinction; and the sutra says 
that the place associated with one Amalaka fruit is 
different from the place associated with another Amalaka 
at another point of space ; and the Yogi can perceive the 
difference of their specific evolution in association with 
their points of space; similarly the atoms also suffer 
different modifications at different points of space which 
can be perceived by lawara and the Yogis. 

■sng^TiTtvr qAhmj'nstirm ?fu nhwunwifc i 

=s!png i wf, is; i 

% 'stspsunsprcfwi t riffles? 1 

fWtfl’SW .. 

.%tj: i fare «r«i III.53) 

Vachaspati again says : Though all cause is essentially 
all effects yet a particular cause takes 
Limitations by time, effect in a particular place, thus 
space ’ ' though the cause is the same still 

saffron grows in Kashmere and not in Panchala. So the rains 
do not come in summer, the vicious do not enjoy happiness. 
Thus in accordance with the obstructions of place, time, 
animal form, and instrumental accessories, the same cause 
does not produce the same effect, srafa rfsnfa 

fft Wt tsit m\ WTWI l tu^sufgg ST 

5f gnjflQ tn^rarf^ ^ 

Tfa I vj siTH^re 
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i ffwi? y^ranrfsrfirfnsirauwT? jt ^miJransw siuwsit 
i (snHwm III. 15). 

Time space, etc., we see therefore are the limitations 
which regulate, modify and determine to a certain extent the 
varying transformations and changes and the seeming differ¬ 
ences of things, though in reality (hey are all ultimately 
reducible to the three Ghtnas; thus Kasmere being the country 
of saffron it will not grow in the Panchala country even 
though the other causes of its growth were all present 
there;—here the opr ration of cause is limited by space. 

After considering the inorganic, vegetable and animal 
kingdoms as the throe stages in the evolutionary process, our 
attention is at once drawn to their 
li Hant-life and a mmol conception of the nature of relation of 

plantlife to animal life. To this point 
though Ido not find any special reference in the Bhashya yet 
I am reminded of a few passages in the Mahabharat, which 
I think may be added as a supplement to the general 
doctrine of evolution according to the Sankhya Patanjala 
Philosophy as stated here. Thus the Alababharat says:— 

ttqf yuqHsafafjrai ^gqqsjt 11 
wm qvr sw w yqt^cq i 


cnuwsrofstprutu; tfwi ^pq' fqaffeqt I 

qi^qv. n 

qtft q JT^fu l 

ffljfffe tfunrf qjgfM qi?qi: II 
q^'s'qg fqfaurfq i 

uunn Drafa qi<?qr.« 
tnl: gfcwnra i 


U 
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q»«n<rq spiral ssM graven i 
nm q^ragit: qtt: fqqfri qt?q: n 

iftqn qsgtfa ^wwttpq *t h 

Nilkantha in his commentary woes still further and 
savs that a hard subst ance called qarafvr also mav be called 

1 4 

living;—qgmnfTfi? sfhzRlW %HSi' sn»atm i 

Here we see that the ancients had to a certain extent fore¬ 
stalled the discovery of Sir J. C. Bose that the life func¬ 
tions differed only in degree between the three classes, the 
inorganic, plants and animals. 

These are all however, only illustrations of v^qfrvtw 
(Dharma Parinama) for here there is no radical change in 
the elements themselves. The appear- 
Dharmn Parinama ance 0 f qualities being due only to the 
senses, different arrangement of the atoms 

of the five gross elements. This change 
applies to the Visheshas only—the five gross elements 
externally and the eleven senses internally. How the inner 
microcosm, the Manas and the senses suffer this 'g’sqfrrnw 
we shall see hereafter, when we shall deal with the psy¬ 
chology of the Sankhya Patanjala doctrine. For the 
present it will just suffice here to say that the Chitta also 
suffers this change and is modified in a twofold mode; 
the patent in the form of the ideas and the latent, as the 
substance itself in the form of Sanskaras or impressions. 
Thus the says:—farrej S’*?!: qflfmiqfem I ?pj 

i % q u§q wqqq3*n%q 

Sififiq fqqqfl qqjfawqqf^tn: I 

Suppression, characterization potentialisation, constant 
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change, life, movements, power are the characteristics of 
the mind besides consciousness. 

This as we have shown it, is essentially differ¬ 

ent from the wpfrprqjqTqr of the Avisheshas which we 
have described above. This discussion about the evolution 
we cannot close without a review of the Sankhva view of 
causation. 

We have seen that the Sankhya Patanjala view holds 
that the effect is already existent m the cause but only in 
a potential form “The grouping’ or collocation alone 
changes and this brings out the manifestation of the latent 
powers of the Dunas but without creation of anythin'! 

•j “ 

absolutely new or non-existent.” This is the true Hcrsmshiv? 
theory as distinguished from the so-called theory 

of the Vedantists which ought more properly to be called the 
theory, for with them the cause alone is true, 
and all effects are illusory, being only impositions on 

the cause. For with them the material cause alone is 

true whereas all its forms and shapes are oidy illusory— 

sft qg i Whereas according 
to the bankhya Patanjala doctrine all the appearances or 
effects are true a id they are due to the power which the 
substance has of transforming of itself into those various 
appearances and effects dfammPssn srfffAci The operation 
of the concomitant condition or efficient cause serves only 
in effectuating the passage of one thing from potency to 
aetualisatiou. 

Everything in the phenomenal world is but a special 
collocation of tin Gunas; so that the change of colloca¬ 
tion explains the diversity of the 
,hill - rL Considered from the point of 
cation of the Uuuus. view of the Gunas, as the things are all 
the same, so excluding that, the cause 
of the diversity in things is the power which the Gunas 
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have of changing' their particulai collocations and thus as¬ 
suming various shapes. We have seen that the Prakriti 
unfolds itself through various .stages—the Mahat called 
the great being—the Ahankara, tjie Tanmatras called the 
Avisheshas, the live gross elements and the eleven senses, 
called the Visheshas. Now the Linga at once resolves itself 
into the Ahankara and through it again into the Tanmatras. 
The Ahankara and the Tanmatras again resolve themselves 
into the senses and the gross elements and these again are 
constantly suffering thousand modifications called the 
/ vtW-H ufauw according to the definite law of 
evolution (uft’cwam fsrcw). 

Now according to the Sankh va Patanjala doctrine, the 
fSakti—power, force, and the Saktiman—the possessor of 
power or force are not different but 
Sakti aud Saktiman. identical. So the Prakriti and all its 
emanations and modifications are 
of the nature of substantive entities as well as power or 
force. Their appearances as substantive entities anti as 
power or force are but two aspects and so it will be erro¬ 
neous to make any such distiuetion as the substantive 
eutity and its power or force. That which is the sub¬ 
stantive entity is the force and that which is the force 
is the substantive entity. Of course for all popular pur¬ 
poses we can indeed make some distinction but that dis¬ 
tinction is only relatively true. Thus when we say that 
earth is the substantive entity and the power which it has 
of transforming itself into the produced form, lump or 
jug as its attribute, we see on the one hand that no dis¬ 
tinction is really made between the appearance ol the 
earth as jug and its power of transforming itself as 
the jug. As this power of transforming itself into 
lump or jug, etc., always abides in the earth we say that 
the jug, etc., are also abiding in the earth, when the 
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power is in the potential state, we say that the jug 
is in the potential state, and when it is aetualised, we 
say that the jug has been aetualised. Looked at from 
the Tanmatric side the earth and all the other gross ele¬ 
ments must have to be said to be mere modifications and 
as such identical to the power which the Tanmatras 
have of changing itself into them. The potentiality or 
actuality of any state is the mere potentiality or actuality 
of the power which its antecedent cause has of trans¬ 
forming itself into it. 

Looked at from this point of view it will be seen 

that the Prakriti though a substantial 
Pmki'iii viewed h i entity is yet a potential power which 

fuaHty'aiid consem. is aetua {jf d as its Various mo¬ 
tion of energy. difications as the Avisheshas and the 

Visheshas. Being of the nature of 
po ver, the movement by which it actualises itself is im¬ 
manent within itself and not caused from without. The 
operation of the concomitant conditions is only manifested 
in removing the negative barriers hv which the power was 
stopped or obstacled from actualising itself. It being of 
the nature of power, its potentiality means that it is kept 
in equilibrium by virtue of the opposing tendencies that 
are inherent within it, which serve as one another’s ob¬ 
struction and are t lierefore called the sjfiff. Of course 
it is evident that there is no real or absolute distinction 
between and sjfw ; they may be called so 

only relatively, for the same tendency which may appear 
as the ^nwisrfw of some tendencies may prove as the 
•tiiaratft 35 % elsewhere. The example that is chosen to ex¬ 
plain the nature >f the Prakriti and its modifications con¬ 
ceived as power tending towards actuality from potentiality 
in the aircww is that of a. sheet of water enclosed by tem¬ 
porary walls within a Held but always tending to run out 
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of it. As soon as the temporary wall is broken in some 
direction, the water rushes out itself, and what one has to do 
is to break the wall at a particular place. The Prakriti 
also is the potential for all the infinite diversity of things 
of the phenomenal world, but the potential tendency of 
all these mutually opposed and diverse things cannot be 
actualised all at once. By the concomitant conditions 
when the barrier of a certain tendency is removed, it at 
once aetualises itself into its effect and so on. 

From any cause we can expect to get any effect, only 
if the necessary barriers can be removed, for everything 
is everything potentially, it is oidy 
Continued. necessary to remove the particular 

barrier which is obstructing the power from actuat¬ 
ing itself into that particular effect towards which it is 
always potentially tending. Thus Nandi who was a man 
is at once turned into a god for his particular merit which 
served to break all the barriers of the potential tendency 
of his body towards becoming divine, so that the barriers 
being removed the potential power of the Prakriti of his 
body at once aetualises itself iuto the divine body. 

The Vyasa Bhashya mentions four sorts of concomit¬ 
ant conditions which can serve to break the barrier in a 
particular way and thus determine the 
Concomitant Can- moc j e or f orm 0 f the actualisations of 
the potential. There are (1) place, 
(s) ^ time, (3) urarc form and constitution of a thing ; 
thus from a piece of stone, the shoot of a plant cannot 
come out, for the arrangement of the particles in stone is 
such that it will oppose and stand as the barrier of 
its potential tendencies to develop into the shoot of a plant; 
of course if these barriers could be removed, say by the 
will of God, as Vijnana Bhikslm says, then it is not impos¬ 
sible that a shoot of a plant may cotne out of a piece of 
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stone—WftrafhnfNT tattffcwaraa 
'rctfbnufo ^^fwcnfe^nrir^nfi wrei3 i ri«n 

t^ftrlvfq fi(^cr w%n ^srd fasrfjnsT^m—By the will 

of God poison mav be turned into nectar and nectar into 
poison. 

According to the Sankhva Patanjala theory vdi merit 
can only be said tc accrue from those actions which lead to a 


Merit or demerit ns 
poncomitant pauses. 


man’s salvation and ’sW from the 
quite opposite courses of (ondnct. 
When it is said that these can remove 


the barriers of the Pvakriti and thus determine its modifica¬ 
tions it amounts almost to saying that the modifications of 
the Prakriti are being regulated by the moral conditions of 
man. According to the different stages of man’s moral 
evolution, different kinds of merit w or accrue and 
these again regulate the various physical and mental 
phenomena according to which a man may be affected 
either pleasurably or painfully. It must however 
be always remembered that the vdj and -widt are also 
the productions o;' Prakriti and as such cannot affect 
it except by behaving as the cause for the removal 
of the opposite obstructions—the vi’fc for removing 

the obstructions of and of Vijnana 

Bhikshu and Nagesha agree here in saying that the ‘ 
modifications due to and are those which 


affect the bodies and senses. What they mean is 
possibly this, that it is yii or ’sra’fr alone which guides 
the transformations of the bodies and senses of all living 
beings in general and the Yogis. 

Continued. Thus we see that Nahusha’s 'sujdi 

or demerit stopped the fillings of the 
materials of his heavenly body from the five gross elements 
and those of his heavenly senses from the Ahankara. We 
find in another place that Vachaspati gives the example 
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(tho virtuous on joys happiness) as an illus¬ 
tration of fafari or Cause of and q)q<?r as controlling 

the course of the development of Frakriti, We therefore 
see that, the sphere of v**) (merit) and (demerit) 

lies in the helping of the formation of the particular 
bodies and senses (from the gross elements and 

Ahankara respectively) suited to all living beings 
according to their stages of evolution and their 
growth, decay or other sorts of their modifications as 
pleasure, pain and as illness or health also. Thus 

it is by his particular merit that the Yogi can get his 

special body or men or animals can get their new bodies 
after leaving the old ones at death. Thus Yoga Varttika 
says —“ Merit by removing the obstructions of demerit 
causes the development of the body and the 

senses:—q»k<q ^q»Jmfaq*n<?nTT , n?Fi ^ei- 

'stw? i and Nagesha says qnqf*?qwi 

q^qffqrwqiq qq qnqfeqH*fq»jqrq7qqqqHw 

^ujriqgnqjtraqfq i *qtis qqftquftai qqqTfl^qfrqrTqtq- 

q'fi ti'nrmfftmwiy*! “set qifqqwfq Ykfeq-Tt: qftqnqisKqnqi 

qmihgqvrqiqq: ^tjytsr fqqnTgqf«iPq, 

qnowfq: qw?ui?u!*i ?%qq§ifqqr?icir. i. 

.qq srftnq qreqaqiiqnfeqwfq qq*r qjfwfcqr 

?fh qfsut i Later on he says again—qq qqmiqnjfqqKqTiKi 
qnq^qqfqqnfa Otfima i qq q^qiq qnrePsfq qqffqqrctq crfaf^qr i 
As for Tswara I do not remember that the vimqiK or the 
Sutras ever mention him as having anything to do in 
the controlling of the modifications 
tswara, of the Prakriti by removing the 

harriers, but all the later commentators 
agree in holding him responsible for the removal of all 
barriers in the way of Prakriti’s development. So that 
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Iswara lies as the root, cause of all the removal of barriers 
including those ihat are effected by W and W. Thus 
wrwrfd says wrtfiremw i.e. god 

stands as the cans*' of the removal of such obstacles in the 
Prakriti as mat' lead to the production of merit or demerit. 

Yoga Varttika and Nagesha agree in holding Iswara 
responsible for the removal of all obstacles in the way of 
the evolution of Prakriti i’STig 
i 

It is on account of god that we can do good or bad 
actions and thus acquire, merit or demerit. Of course 
God is not active and cannot cause any motion in Prakriti. 
Hut he by his ' ery presence causes the obstacles, as the 

barriers in the way of PrakritiY development to be 
removed in such a way that he stands ultimately responsible 
for the removal of all obstacles in the way of Prakriti’* 
development and ' 1 ms also of all obstacles in the way of 
men’s performance of good or bad deeds; Man’s good or 
bad deeds or ^spsaW. W or serve to remove 

the obstacles of the Prakriti in such a wav as to result in 
pleasurable or painful effects; but it is by god’s help 
that the barriers of the Prakriti are removed and it 
yields itself in such a way that a man may perform the 

good or bad deeds according to his desire. Nilkantha 

however by his quotations in explanation of 300/2, Santi- 
parva leads us to suggest that he regards god’s will as 
wholly responsible for the performance of our good or 
bad actions. For if we lay stress on his quotation ensj 3 
d girwit sftftw 1 eg d 

fddtqfd, it appears that he whom God wants to 

raise is made to perform good actions and he whom 
God wants to throw downwards is made to commit bad 
actions. But this will indeed be a very bold idea as it 
will nullify even the least vestige of the freedom and 
13 
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responsibility of oar actions and is unsupported by the 
evidence of other commentators Vijnana Bhikshti also says 
with reference to this srufi in his Vijfianamrita Bhashya III. 
I. #3i*<3<3ra33wrai: ua'f. ronflwfs* 

; So we take the 33lftV*l33l of Iswara only in a 
genera] way to mean the help that is offered by Him in 
removing the obstruction of the external world in such a 
way that it may be possible for a man to practically 
perfortn the meritorious acts in the external world. 
33t3K: 3i3 »j3tfc<33 3331331 

3?fa sfrT* ^ iif uPn; 

Santiparva. 1500/2. 

Nilkantha writes thus:—trro 3 *rn|3i3i 3iTC3f3 3 

Qnotation from Nil- , SjKjr# jt ^3 133 33»l3 

kantha. 

31 II 

'jffwfflwU €31^31 3IT311313 3233 gSiUTpi^ai' 

3?«3 33^; rf^Wlt {% ^TS^ciatSfa^WaSi 3 33^3 I 

^fktfT3UWrf% 3ff33 3 3 3131 3T. VT3ft3 3313fa 3« Hsfa- 

3111331 M3’331c31#aiH, 3313 31333 3#—fafa’fi 333t331 3S3taTU1333I- 
KSpg 33'. 3133133 ?l3 I f*rf*ra' 'g<S3T313I31 331 3 3 ) #3! ^3I13t 
33t33i 3 H3f3, f¥ 3ff, 3333 3J3 33=33131# 3^3! 

3133313^13 03 31»i(f3 ^iq*p35T I 331 33T33.?3Hf33 : Sl tJ3T Rlt3?*#3 
qf333 33?^3 f 3fwuf>3 1913^ ??3 331# I 39113 33^1313^33 
«3U'3iet33J 33T3 33393 31313 3^2¥lf3 1 33T 

#333131 t3#S3»?mfe #3 %3{3f3 #3131 3 fir. 1 

In support of our view we also find that it is by gild's 

influence that the unalterable nature 

Position of Tswara 0 f y IR external world is held fast and 
in the Universe. 

a limit imposed on the powers of 
man in producing changes in the external world. Thus 
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Vachaspati in explaining the wra says *r ^ sratft 

^r^rrtfh i rs«rt?r 3?n 

tfh i st H jja^wT^TfjfTOw^r. qwrcw ^mnrrthsiifag- 

* 

Man may indeed acquire unlimited powders of producing 
any changes they like, for the powers of objects as they 
are changeable aeco ding to the difference of class, space, 
time and condition, are not permanent, and so it is proper 
that they should act in accordance with the desire of the 
Yogi ; but there is .* limitation on their will by the com¬ 
mand of god—thus far and no further. 

Another point in our favour is this that the Yoga 
philosophy differs from ihe Sankhya mainly in this that 
the Purushartha or -erviceability to the Purusha is only the 
aim or end of the evolution of Prakriti and not actually the 
agent which removes the obstacles of the Prakriti in such a 
way as to determine its course as this cosmical process of 
evolution. Purusha rtlia is indeed the aim for which the 
process of evolution exists ; for this manifold evolution 
in all its entirety affects the interests of the Purusha 
alone ; but that does not prove that this its teleology 
can really guide the evolution in its particular lines so 
as to ensure the best possible mode of serving all the 
interests of the Purusha, for this teleology being 
immanent in the Prakriti is essentially non-intelligent. 
Thus Vachaspati says:—^ i 

t’sr: i wttms’ff y i 

The Sankhya however hopes that this immanent 
teleology in Prakriti acts like a blind instinct and is able 
to guide the course of its evolution in all its manifold 
lines in accordance with the best possible service of the 
Purusha. 

The Patanjala view, as we have seen, maintains that 
Iswara removed ali obstacles of Prakriti in such a way 
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that this teleology may Hnd scope for its realisation. 

Thus SutrHrthabodhiui of Naravana 
Gon tinned. Tirtha says : —According to atheistic 

Sankhya the future serviceability of 
the Purusha alone is the mover of the Prakriti. 
But with us theists the serviciability of the Purusha 
is the object for which the Prakriti moves. It is 
merely as an object that the serviceability of the 
Purusha may be said to be the mover of the Prakriti. 

<m*n«ra: i wref g iw’ut 

traffn i sfb i-'pnh t I V 3. 

As regards tiie connection of and however, 

both Sankhya and Patanjala agree according to Vijnana 
Bhikshu in denying the interference of Iswara ; it is 
the movement of Prakriti by virtue of the immanent 
teleology that connects itself naturally to the Purusha 

nafaWJmmfaEwrt 

1.12. P. 31) 

To recapitulate, we see that there is an immanent 
teleology in the Prakriti which connects it with the 
Pumshas. This teleology is however 

Recapitulation. blind and cannot choose the suitable 
lines of development and cause the 
movement of the Prakriti along them for its fullest 
realisation Prakriti itself though a substantial entity 
is also essentially of the nature of conserved energy 
existing in the potential form but always ready to how 
out and actualise itself only if its own immanent obstruc¬ 
tions are removed. Its teleology is powerless to remove 
its own obstruction, (rod by his very presence removes 
the obstacles, by which the Prakriti of itself moves in the 
evolutionary process and thus the teleology is realised ; 
for, the removal of obstacles by the influence of god takes 
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place in such a wav that the teleology mav get its fullest 
scope of realisation Realisation of the teleology means 
that the interests of the Purnsha are seemingly affected 
and the Purnsha appears to see and feel in a manifold way 
and after a long 1 series of such experiences it comes to 
understand itself in its own nature and this being the last 
and final realisation of the teleology of the Prakriti with 
reference to that Purnsha all connections of the Prakriti 
with such a Purnsha at once ceases ; the Purnsha is then said 
to be liberated and the world ceases for him to exist, though 
it exists for the other unliberated Purushas, the teleology 
of the Prakriti with reference bo whom have not been real¬ 
ised. So the world is both eternal and non-eternal i.e. 
its eternality is only relative and not absolute ( 

ira: i durraw- 

wwtfiwenrofa fra: i qara n IV. S3.) 

WTO 1 

The Yoga phdosophy has essentially a practical tone 
and its object consists mainly in demonstrating the means 
of attaining salvation, oneness, the 

Ethical enquiry liberation of the Pnrusha. The 

the chief ami of the 

Yoga Philosophy. metaphysical theory which we have 

discussed at some length though it is 
the basis which justifies its ethical goal is not itself the 
principal subject of Yoga discussion. It only mentions it 
incidentally so far as it becomes necessary for it, in demons¬ 
trating its ethical views. We had first to explain the meta¬ 
physical theory, only because without understanding that, it 
was impossible for us to get a right conception of their 
ethical theories. It has now become time for us to direct 
our attention Iowa rds the right comprehension of the ethical 
theories of this philosophy. Uhitta or mind always 
exists in the form of its states which are called its Vrittis. 
These comprehend all the manifold states of consciousness 
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Chitta. 


of our phenomenal existence, and we cannot distinguish 
the states of consciousness from 
consciousness itself,for the conscious¬ 
ness is not something separate from its states ; 
it exists in its states and passes away with their 
passing and submerges when they are submerged. 
It differs from the senses in this that they represent the 
functions and faculties whereas Chitta stands as the 
entity holding the conscious states with which we are direct¬ 
ly concerned. But the Chitta which we have thus described 
as existing only in its states is called the or Pm 

as effect as distinguished from the ^rrcmPm or Pm as cause. 
These Karana Chitta or Chittas as cause are all-pervading 
like the Akasa and are infinite in number, each being 
connected with each of the numberless Purushas or 
souls (“ or 4 ^ Pm qnuifanswM 

wra f<np4 i n, tramPm- 

qsisPt jftmut, uuuq jfarsjaai 

and also ( Ptw Pm nfaPra?lS*!Wl*JSUn Hwmwfi ^ ) ®rat 
ssnran V. 10.”) The reason assigned for acknowledging such 
a Karana Chitta which must he all 
pervading, as is evident from the 


Reasons for ack¬ 
nowledging a Kfirana 
chitta. 


as is 

quotation, is that the Yogi can have 
things all at once. 


the knowledge of a. 

Vachaspati also says that this Chitta being essentially 
of the nature of is as all-pervading as the ego 

itself ( ^ 

f*tj» Am:) 

This Karana Chitta contracts or expands and appears 
as our individual Chittas in the 
various kinds of our bodies at the 
successive rebirths. The Karana 
Chitta is always connected with the Purusha and 
appears contracted when the Purusha presides over the 


Relation of 
Karana Chitta 
Karya Chitta. 


the 

& 
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animal bodies and as relatively expanded when he 
presides over human bodies and more expanded when he 
presides ever the bodies of gods etc. This contracted or 
expanded Chitta appears as our ^natfafi which always 
manifests itself as our states of consciousness. After death 
the Karana Chitta which is always connected with the 
Purusha manifests itself in the new body which is formed 
by the (filling in of ygrfa on account of effective merit 
or demerit that the Purusha had apparently acquired. 
The formation of the body as well as the contraction or 
expansion of tie- Karana Chitta as the corresponding 
tfifafari to suit it is due to this mjt. The Yoga does not 
hold that the faft has got a separate fine astral body within 
which it may remain encased and may be transferred along 
with it to another body at rebirth after death. The Chitta 
being all-pervading, it appears at once to contract or expand 
itself to suit the particular body destined for it by its 
merit or demerit but there is no separate astral body. 
(IV. 10. In reality the 
cRTTwtfari as such always remains fag or all pervading; it is 
only its or wftr that appears in a contracted or 

expanded form, according to the particular body which it 
may be said to occupy. 

The Sankhya view however does not regard the Chitta 
to be essentially but small or great 
Sitnkhya view if according as the bodv it has to occu- 
py «tw: €^srffT.sretr«ii cfajRtai 

fa fj Tifhm 

^ if g f%g i ( rnffw IV. 10. ) 
tsmr jrfiwn: ( wto 

IV. 10. ) 


It is this fa'ft which appears as the particular states 


The nature of Chit! a. 


of consciousness in which there 
are both the knower and the known 
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refleeted, and it comprehends then) both in one state 
of consciousness. It must however be remembered 
that this Chitta ( faff ) is essentially a modification of 
Prakriti and as such is non-intelligent; but bv the seeming 
reflection of the Purusha it appears as the knower who 
is knowing a certain object, and therefore we see that 
in the states themselves are comprehended both the knower 
and the known. This Chitta is not. indeed a separate 
Tattwa, but is the summed up unity of the 11 senses and 
the ego and also the five Pranas ( >gfififa%g^<rt?fff%fJ: 
qgmitw. qftwifffaif?.': <fa.fr?t V'. JO.) It. thus stands for 
all that is Psychical in man ; the states of consciousness 
including the living principle in man represented by the 
activity of the live Pranas. 

It is the object of the Yoga to restrain the Chitta gra¬ 
dually from its various states and thus 
Karima and Kru-va gradually cause it to turn back to its 
original cause the ^rcnifafi which is 
all-pervading. The modifications of the qurnflfafi into the 
states as the ^farfaff is due to its being overcome by its 
inherent. Tanias and Rajas; so when the transformations of 
the Chitta into the passing states are arrested by concent¬ 
ration, there takes place a backward movement and the all- 
pervadiug state of the Chitta being restored to itself and all 
Tamas being overcome, the Yogi acquires omniscience and 
finally when this Chitta becomes as pure as the form 
of Purusha itself, the Pur sha becomes conscious of him¬ 
self aud is liberated from the bonds of the Prakriti. 

The Yoga philosophy in the first chapter describes 
the Yoga for him whose mind is inclined towards 
trance-cognition. In the second chapter, is described the 
means by which one with an out-going mind <fajaiH faff) may 
also acquire Yoga. In the third chapter are described 
those phenomena which strengthen the faith of the Yogi 
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on the means described in the second chapter. In the 
fourth chapter is- described the Kaivalya, absolute inde¬ 
pendence or oneness which is the end of all the Yoga 
practices. 

The HTO describes the live classes of Chittas and 
comments upon their fitness for the 
Y 0 gJ h ° ^ 11 ( ' 01 Yoga leading- to Kaivalya. Those 
are I. f^H ( wandering ) II JJ? ( for¬ 
getful ) III. ( occasionally steady ) IV. vuiTO ( one 
pointed ) ( restrained ). The is characterised 

as wandering, because it is being always moved by 
the Rajas, This is that Chitta which is always moved to 
and fro by the rise of passions, the excess of which may 
indeed for the time overpower the mind and thus generate 
a temporary concentration, but it has nothing to do with 
the contemplate, e eo intent rati on required for attaining 
absolute independence. The man far from attaining 

any mastery of himself is rather a slave to his own 
passions and is always being moved to and fro and 
oscillated by them. (See fijfW 1.1. wfsisfTT 1.2.) 

II. The is that which is overpowered by Tamas, 

or passions like that of anger etc. by which it loses its 
senses and alway s chooses the wrong course : ( fan*! 

1.1 1.2. Swatni Harihararanya suggests a, beauti¬ 

ful example of concentration in this state as in the case 
some kinds of snake who become completely absorbed 
in the prey they are ready to pounce upon. 

III. The ‘ufaH fete or distracted or occasionally 
steady chitta is that mind which rationally- avoids the 
painful actions and chooses the pleasurable ones. Now 
none of these three kinds of mind can hope to attain that 
contemplative concentration called Toga. This last type of 
mind represents the ordinary people who are sometimes 
tended towards,good and are again drawn towards evil. 

Id 
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IV. One pointed ( ) is that kind of mind in 

which true knowledge of the nature of reality is brought 
before the mind and thereby the afflictions due to 
Nescience or false knowledge are attenuated and the 
mind thus becomes favourable for attaining the fsffht 
or restrained state. Alt these come under the hvram 
type. 

V. The Nivodha or the restrained mind is that in 
which all the mental states are arrested. This leads to 
Kaivalya. 

Ordinarily our minds are engaged only in perception, 
inference etc.,—all those mental states which we all 
naturally ]»ssess. These our ordinary 

When SamSdfu mental states are full of iiaias and 
comes. 

Tanias, V lien the process of our 
ordinary mental states is arrested, the mind Hows with 
an abundance of in the Samadhi ; lastly when 

even the state is arrested, all possible states 

become arrested thereby. 

Another important fact which must he taken note of 
is the relation of the actual states of mind called the 
Vrittis with the latent states called 
Vritti & Samskara. the Samskaras—the potency. When 
a particular mental state passes away 
into another, it is not altogether lost, but is preserved in 
the mind in a latent form as Samskaras which always 
are trying to manifest themselves in the actual form. 
The Vrittis or actual states thus are at ouce generating 
the Samskaras and they also are always tending to mani¬ 
fest themselves and actually generating similar Vrittis or 
actual states. There is a circulation from Vrittis to 
Samskaras and from them again to the \ rittis ( 

avre: ^ ®Drn«iiT^ai»?r5iJwnm^) 

So, the formation of Samskaras and their conservation 
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are gradually being strengthened by the habit of similar 
V rittis or actual states, and their continuity is again 
guaranteed by the strength and continuity of these Sarns- 
karas. The Samskaras are like the roots stuck deep in the 
soil which grow with the growth of the plant above, but 
even when the plant above the soil is destroyed the 
roots remain undisturbed and may again shoot forth as 
plants whenver they may get a favourable season. 
So, for a Yogi, it is m>t enough, if he arrests any particular 
class of meutal stab s but he must attain .vuch a habit 
of his restraint that the Sanasliara generated by his habit 
of restraint must Ik m > strong as to overcome, weaken 
and destroy the SanA ilia of those actual states which he 
has arrested by his contemplation. Unless by such a 
habit, the Sanskara of restraint ( ) which is 

opposed to the Sanskaras of the restrained mental states 
become powerful an ! destroy the latter, the latter is 
sure to shoot forth again in favourable season into their 
corresponding actual states. 

The conception of kvidya or Nescience here is not nega¬ 
tive but it has a delioire positive aspect. It means that kind 
of knowledge which is opposed to true 
AvklyJ. I nowledge (fonfaqfPt ) 

This is of four kinds (I) the thinking 
of the non-eternal world which is merely an effect as 
eternal; (2) the thinking of the impure 
It. as the pure as for example the passions 

and the attractions that an woman’s 
body may have for a man through which he thinks the im¬ 
pure body of the woman as pure, 
ttb (d) This also explains the thinking of 

vice as virtue, of the undesirable as the 
desirable ; and the thinking of pain as pleasure ; we know 
that for a Yogi every phenomenal state of existence 
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is painful—•qfcm 

fqtfqffr:— 

A Yogi knows that attachment rut to sensual and 
other objects can only give temporary pleasure for it is 
sure soon to be turned into pain. Enjoyment can never 
bring satisfaction, but only drags a man further and 
further into sorrows. 

(2) Again at the time of enjoying pleasures there 
is always seen also the suffering from pain in the form 
of aversion to pain ; for the tendency of aversion from 
pain can only result from the incipient memory of 
previous sufferings. Of course this is also qfGrppr.jarrn, 
but it differs from the former in this that in the case of 
qft<tw (Pleasure turned into pain) pleasure is turned 
into pain as a result of change or Parinama in the future 
whereas in this ease the anxiety of pain is a thing of 
the present, happening at one and the same time that 
a man is enjoying a pleasure. 

Enjoyment of pleasure or suffering from pain causes 
their impressions called usfiiT or potencies and these again 
when helped by associations naturally 
create their memory and thence 
comes attainment or aversion, whence 
follows action, whence pleasure and pain and whence impres¬ 
sions, memory, attachment or aversion and again action 
and so forth. 

All states are the modifications of the three Grunas ; 

in every one of them the functions 
of all the three Grunas are seen 
which are contary to one another. 
These contraries are remarkable in 
their developed forms and these Gunas are seen to 
abide in various proportions and compose all our mental 


Painfulness 

Sanskaras, 


by 


Pain due to the 
contrariety of and 
the functioning of 
the qualities. 
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states. Thus it is seen that a Yogi who wants to 
be released from pain onee for all is very sensitive 
and is anxious to avoid even our so-called pleasures. 
( ftiw > see II. 15 ( usp»<riri«3-. 

*r jrpmqg, 

farcnfir %ctf jrftqfjrcg ffff g ^qs^'tqngd g:^ngqni nqra ajaw’ ara' 

qq^-SK^flqiKTgqirnii 9ira qmraifaqflwjfSTfaTn: fqq^w: mqi: 

i ctgwnfg'*-'! «5wn»wwn^ »§jram ^ g?t ftlaff 

ff^?;icrsi*[grnqi *t sir«a' qfaqsra i ) The wise have in this 
case a similarity to the eye-ball. As a thread of wool 
thrown into the ey' pains by a mere touch, but not so by 
coming into contact with any other organ, so do these 
afflict the Yogi who is as tender as the eye-ball, but not 
any one else whom they reach. As to others, however, who 
have again and ag ain taken up pains as the consequence of 
their own karma, and who again took it up after having 
given it up, who are all round pierced through as it were 
by Nescience, possessed as they are of a mind full of 
afflictions, variegated by eternal residua of passions, who 
follow in the wake of the “ I ” and the “ Mine ” in rela¬ 
tion to things that should be left apart, the three-fold 
pain caused by both external and internal means run after 
them as they are repeatedly born. The Yogi then seeing 
himself and the w eld of living beings thus surrounded 
by the eternal (l w of pain, turns for refuge to right 
knowledge, the cau se of the destruction of all pains. 

The thinking of the mind and body and the objects 
of the external world as the true self and to feel affected 
by their change is what is called Avidya. 

The modifications that this Avidya suffer may be col¬ 
lected under four heads. (I) The 

Avidya—of how ego, which as described above springs 
many kinds. p 

from the identification of the with 


the Purusha. 
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II. From this ego springs or attachment, which is^ 
the inclination towards pleasure and consequently towards 
the means necessary for attaining it, for a person who has 
previously experienced pleasures and remembers them. 

IV. Repulsion from pain also springs from the ego 
and is of the nature of anxiety for its removal ; anger 
at pain and the means which brings in pain, sticks 
in the mind in consequence of the feeling of pain, in the 
case of hint who has felt the pain and has the memory 
of it. 

V. Love of life also springs from the ego. It is the 

feeling that exists in all persons and appears in a posi¬ 
tive aspect in the form (i May 1 live on ” and in a negative 
aspect in the form “ would that I were never to cease ”, 
This is due to the painful experience of death at some 
previous state of our existence, which exists in us as a 
residual potency ( ) and causes the instincts of self- 

preservation and fear of death and love ol life. These 
are called the live Kleshas or afflictions. 

Now 7 we are in a position to see the far-reaching 
effects of the identification of the Pnrusha with the sfs 
We have already seen how 7 it has 

Avidyff and its o-enerated the Macrocosm or the exter- 
efffccta. “ ., , , j 

lor world on the one hand, and 

and the senses on the other. Now w 7 e see that from it 
also springs attachment to pleasure, aversion from pain and 
the love of life, motives which are seen in most of our 
states of consciousness, which are therefore called the fare 
or the afflicted states. The five afflictions just men¬ 
tioned are all comprehended in Avidya, since Avidya or 
false knowledge is at the root of all the five afflictions. 
The sphere of Avidya is all false knowledge generally, 
and that of Asmita is also inseparably connected with 
all our experiences which consists in the identification 
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of the intelligent self with the sensual objects of the world, 
the attainment of which seems to please us and the loss of 
which is so painful to us. It must however be remem¬ 
bered that these live afflictions are only the different 


aspects of ^f=rat and cannot he conceived separately from 
the Avidya. These always lead us into the meshes of the 
world, far and far away from our linal goal—the realisation 
of our own self—the emancipation of the Purusha. 

Opposite to it are the Vrittis or states which are called 
ufar? unafflicied, the (habit of 

The Aklishta steadiness) and Yairagva, which being 
Vrittis. \ " 

antagonistic to the afflicted states, are 

helpful towards achieving the true knowledge or its means 

(*«*wraa[i*fiirev.) ajuffluswc- 

frofTOtsfim (*nsr). These represent such thoughts 

that tend towards emancipation and are produced from 

our attempts to conceive rationally our final state of 

emancipation, or to adopt suitable means for it. They 

must not however be confused with (virtuous action), 

for both Punya and Papa Karma are said to have sprung 

from the Kleshas. There is no hard and fast rule with regard 

to the appearance of these Klishta and Aklishta states, so 

that in the stream of die Klishta states or in the intervals 


thereof, Aklishta states also might come—as the practice 
and desirelessness horn by the study of the Yeda, reasoning 
and precepts ( -qwmTnir) 

and remain unmixed with the Klishta states quite distinct 
in itself. A Brahmin being in the village of Sala which 
is full of the Kiratas does not become a Kirata himself 


by that. 

Each Aklishta state produces its own potency or cfigny 
aud with the frecpienev of the states, their is strength¬ 
ened wdiich in due course by habituation suppresses the 
Aklishta ones. 
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These Klishta and Aklishta modifications are of five 
descriptions iffiHJ ( Heal cognition ) fvqsiT (unreal cogni¬ 
tion ) fqqra (logical abstraction and imagination) 

(sleep ) rflfa (memory). These Vrittis or states however 
must be distinguished from the six 
The five Vrittis. kinds of mental activity mentioned 
in (II. 18) V (reception or presen- 
tative ideation) VKm (retention) TV (representative idea¬ 
tion) Vrtv (conceptual selection) fraviT (right knowledge) 
’ifafavs! (decision and determination) of which these states 
are the products. 

We have seen that from AvidyS springs all the Kle- 
shas or afflictions which are therefore seen to be the source 
of the Klishta Vrittis as well. Abhy- 
Avidya, KlesUas & a,sa, Vairagva—the Aklishta Vrittis, 
which spring from precepts &c. lead 
to right knowledge and as such are antagonistic to the 
modification of the Gunas on the Avidya side. 

We know also that both these sets of Vrittis—the 
Klishta and the Aklishta produce their own kinds of 
Sanskaras, the Klishta Sanskara and 
Vrittis and Sam- tlie Aklishta or Prajha, (irai) Sanskara. 

karas, , 

All these modifications of Chitta as 
Vritti and Sanskara arc the Dharrnas ( ) of Chitta, 

considered as the v’sf or substance. 

These Vrittis are also called the qiT! as different 

from the achieved in the exterior world by the 

five motor or active senses. These 
Karmiis. may be divided into four classes (1) 

Krishna (black) (2) Sukla (White) (3) 
Sukla-Krishna (white and black) (4) Asukla Krishna 
(neitlier white nor black). The Krishna Karma are those 
committed by the wicked and as such, are wicked actions 
called also W (demerit). These are of two kinds viz: 
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and rjpre the former being- of the nature of spea¬ 
king ill of others stealing other’s property ete. ( fwi <TT«l- 
srpn^tfsT ^ ) and the latter of the nature of such 
states as are opposed to Sraddha, Ylrya etc. which are 
called the Sulda Karina, (ttftqfhl ^ The 

Sukla Karmas are the virtuous or meritorious deeds. 
These can only happen in the form of mental states 
and as such can take place only in the Hi*!?? • These 

are Sraddha, Y in a, Smriti, Samadhi and Prajna 
which are infinitely superior to actions achieved in 
the external world by the motor or the active senses 
f*srn# mv Wflfa- 

fsT^^SrUrT I I ®ST 

^ srrttrvi tcs *r. i 

the Sukla Karma belongs to those who resort to study 
and meditation () (3) The 

Suklakrishna Karma are the actions achieved in the 
external world by ttie motor or active senses. These 
are called white and black, because actions achieved 
in the external world however good ( ^SR ) they might « 
be, eaunot altogether be devoid of wickedness (9f' ,n )• 
For all external actions entail some harm to other living 
beings qsmff *f»:sw*rei«T ’ftft n ^ 

Wftr criftxi snfa *nwwiflraratf<i 

) i 

Even the Yaidik.t duties though they are meritorious - 
are associated with -ins as they entail the sacrificing of 
animals ( t^tfbrt ufa 7 ? 

qq i . «usiWi:—wafi?*i) i 

The white side of these actions viz : that of helping 
others and doing good is therefore called V3J as it is 
the cause of the enjoyment of pleasure and happiness 
for the doer. The Krishna side of these actions 
viz: that of doing injury to others is called 'WK as it 
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is the cause of the sufferings of pain for the doer. As in 
all our ordinary - states of existence we are always under 
the influence of w and which are therefore called 

(vehicles of actions) *nsnft*fT3»t*n i 

That in which some thing lives is its vehicle. Here the 
Purusbas in evolution are to be understood as living in 
the sheath of actions (which is for that reason called a 
vehicle or=*nwti). Merit or virtue, and sin or demerit are the 
vehicles of actions. All Sukla Karma therefore, either 
mental or external, is called merit or virtue and is pro¬ 
ductive of happinees, all Krishna Karma either mental 
or external is called demerit, sin or vice and is productive 
of pains. 

The Karma called Asukla Krishna ( neither black nor 
white) is of those who have renounced everything, whose 
afflictions have been destroyed and whose present body 
is the last one they will have (somfiwr 

i ) Those who have renounced actions, the 
Karma Samnvasis) (and not those who belong to the 
Samnyasasrama merely) are nowhere found performing 
actions which depend upon external means. They have 
not got the black vehicle of actions, because they do not 
perform such actions. Nor do they possess the white vehicle 
of actions, because they dedicate to Tswara the fruits of 
all vehicles of action brought about by the practice of Yoga. 

Taking the question of Karmasaya again for review, 
we see that being produced from desire grw avarice sftw 


Karmasaya 
Kleshas, and 
passions. 


the 

the 


ignorance and anger wfa it has 
really got at its root the Kleshas 
(afflictions) such as Avidya, Asmita, 
Raga, Dwesha, Abhinivesa. It will 
be seeu easily that the passions named above, desire, lust, 
etc. are not in any way different from the Kleshas or 
afflictions named before ; and as all actions virtuous or 
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sinful have their springs from the said sentiments of 
JfiW, sfitv, fl!?, ii is elear enough that all these 
virtuous or sinful actions spring forth from the Kleshas. 

Now this Karrnasaya ripens into life-state, life ex¬ 
perience and life time, if the roots—* 

Kipeniug of the the afflictions exist. Not only is it 
Karrnasaya and the , ,. . 

afflictions. true tnat when the afflictions are 

rooted out, no Karrnasaya can accu¬ 
mulate but even when many Karmasayas of many lives 
are accumulated they are rooted out when the afflictions are 
destroyed. For, otherwise, it is difficult to conceive that 
the Karrnasaya accumulated for infinite number of years, 
whose time of ripeness is uncertain, will be rooted out.! So 
even if there be no fresh Karrnasaya after the rise of true 
knowledge, the Puru-ha cannot be liberated but shall be 
required to suffer an endless cycle of births and rebirths 
to exhaust the already accumulated Karmasayas of endless 
lives. For this vea on, the mental plane becomes a field 
for the production of the fruits of action only, when it is 
watered by the stream of afflictions. Hence the afflic¬ 
tions help the vehicle of actions ( ) in the pro¬ 

duction of their fruit- also. It is for this reason that 
when the afflictions are destroyed the power which helps 
to bring about the manifestation also disappears ; and on 
that account the v. hides of actions although existing, 
heinsT innumerable and having no time for their fruition 
do not possess the power of producing fruit, because their 
seed powers are destroyed by his intellection. (sn3»3n»r). 

Karrnasaya is of two kinds (1) Ripening in the same 
life (2) Ripening in 

Karrnasaya divided another unknown life. That Punya 
into two classes ac¬ 
cording to its time of Karrnasaya which is generated by 

ripening. n tense purificatory action, trance 

and repetition of Vlantras and that Papa Karrnasaya 
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which is generated by repeated evil done to men who are 
suffering the extreme misery of fear, disease aud helpless¬ 
ness or to those who place confidence or to those who are 
high-minded and perform Tapas, ripen into fruit in that 
very life, whereas other kinds of Karmasayas ripen into 
fruit in some unknown life. 


The living beings in hell have no Drishta Janma 
Karmasaya, for, that life is iutended 

Lives which possess 

no Drishta Jauma tor sufferance only and their body is 
Veilaniya Karmasaya. eaUed the B hoga Sarlra intended for 

the sufferance alone and not for accumulating any Karma¬ 
saya the effect of which they could meet in that very life. 
There are others whose afflictions have been spent up and 
exhausted and they have thus no such 

Who have no Aiiriuh- Karmasaya the effect of which they 
ta Janma Vedanzva ... . , ., 

Kamiasiiya. will have to reap m some other lire. 

They are thus said to have no Adrishta 

Janma VedanTya Karina. 

'fhe Karmasaya of both kinds described above ripens 
itself into the life-state, life time 
Tiie effect of KiirmS- auc j life-experience. These are call- 

saya. 1 m . 

ed the three ripenings or Vipakas 
of the Karmasaya ; and they are conducive of pleasure or 
pain according as they are the products of Punyakarma- 
Saya virtue (or Papa Karmasaya)—vice or demerit. ( ffw?- 


tpWH’Sn’f'P'Hff ) Many Karmasayas combine to 
produce one life state; for it is not possible that each 
Karina should produce one or many 
Ayush and life-states for then there would be no 
possibility of experiencing the effects 
of the Karmas, because if for each one of the Karmas we 


.Inti, 

Bhoga. 


have one or more lives, then there being endless Karmas, 
there would be no room for getting lives for experiencing 
the effects, and there will be no certainty of getting the 
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effects in a certain life for it may take endless time to 
exhaust the Karinas already accumulated. It is therefore 
held that mane Karinas unite to produce one life state 
or birth and determine also its particular duration of life 
( siifa ) and the experiences (Bhoga). The virtuous and 
sinful KarraSsavas accumulated in one life, in order to 
produce their effects, cause the death of the individual 
and mauifest themselves in producing the birth of the 
individual, his duration of life and particular experiences, 
pleasurable or painful. The order of undergoing the 
experiences is i he order in which the Karmas manifest 
themselves as - fleets, the principal ones being manifested 
earlier in life. The principal Karmas here refer to those 
which are too ready to generate their effects. Thus it is 
said that those Karmas which produce their effects imme¬ 
diately are called primary whereas those which produce 
effects after some delay are called secondary ( 

j-toPi fin nvnn fttfaftgwtl unttw n ). We see 
thus that there is a continuity of existence all through; 
when the Karmas of this life ripen jointly they tend to fruc¬ 
tify themselves bv causing another birth as a means where 
to, death is caused, and along with it life is manifested 
in another body (according to the Dharma and Adharma 
of the ni»BTsro ) formed by the wsrsrnjv ( ef. the Chitta theory 
related before) ; and the same Karmasaya, regulates the 
life period and the experiences of that life, the Kavmasayas 
of which life again take a similar course and manifest 
themselves in the production of another life and so on. 

We have seen that the Karmasaya has three fructi- 

Tbe EUabliabiki fictions, viz : anfu and WPt. Now 

•unjgenital) Karma generally the Karmasaya is regarded 
saya and the Aneka ‘, -, 

bhabika (multi-gem- as Ekabhabika or unigenital, i.e. it 

tal) YasanS. accumulates in one life. Ekabhaba 

means oue life and Ekabhabika means the product of one life, 
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or accumulated in one life »m)- Regarded 

'from this point of view it may be contrasted with the 
Vasanas which remain aecnmulated from thousands of 
previous lives from eternity and the mind pervaded all over 
with them is like a fishing net covered all over with knots. 
This Vasatia results from a memory of the experiences of 
a life generated by the fructification of the Karmasaya 
and kept in the Chitta in the form of potency or impres¬ 
sions ( ). Now we have seen before, that the Chitta 

remains constant in all the births and rebirths that an 
individual has uudergone from eternity ; it therefore keeps 
the memory of those various experiences of thousands of 
lives in the form of Sanskara or potency and is there¬ 
fore compared with a fishing net pervaded all over with 
knots. The Vasanas therefore are not the results of the 
accumulation of experiences or the memory of them 
of one life but of many lives and are therefore called 
as contrasted to the Karmasaya representing 
the virtuous and vicious actions which are aacumulated 
in one life and which produce another life, its experiences 
and its life duration as a result of fructification ( famaif ). 
This vasana is the cause of the instinctive tenden¬ 
cies, or habits of deriving pleasures and pains peculiar to 
different animal lives. 


Thus the habits of a dog-life aud its peculiar modes 
of taking its experiences and of deriving pleasures and 
pains are very different in nature 
The Vffsuna theory from those of a man-life ; and must 

explained, . 

therefore be explained on the basis or 
an incipient memory in the form of potency, or impressions 
( ) of the experiences that an individual must have 

undergone in a previous dog-life, of its own. 

Now when lt>v the fructification of the Karmasaya a 
doglife is settled on a person, at once his corresponding 
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The manifestation 
of the Vasanas accor¬ 
ding to the par¬ 
ticular fructification 
of the Karmaeava. 


Vasanas of a previous dog-life are revived and he begins • 
to take interest in It is dog-life in the 
manner of a dog ; the same principle 
applies to the virtue of individuals 
as men or as gods. ( rr?rafaqiqn*f- 
• 8 . 

If there was not this law of Vasanas then any Vasana 
would be revived in any life, and with the manifestation 
of the Vasana of tnimal life, a man would take interest 
in eating grass and derive pleasure from it. Thus 
Nagesa says :—Now if those karmas which produce a 
a man life would manifest the vasanas of animal lives 
then one might as a man be inclined to eat grass and 
it is therefore that, t is said that only the vasanas corres¬ 
ponding to the karmas are revived. (*nq4 m^qTqqfqpiwf 
tpgifc utoqwsnfasmr 

Now as the V asanas are of the nature of Sanskaras 
or impressions, they lie ingrained in the ehitta and no 
hindrance is possible towards their 
being revived on account of their 
being intervened by other births. It 
is therefore that the Vasanas of a 


VasaniiH being of 
the nature of Suns- 
kdras is similar to 
memory. 


dog-life are at onc-e revived in another dog-life, though 
b e t ween the first dig-life and the second dog-life, the 
individual might have passed many other lives, sav that 
of a man, a bull etc. and though the second dog-life may 
take place many hundreds of years after the first dog-life 
and in quite different countries. The difference between 
Sanskaras, impressions and Smriti or memory is simply 
this that the former is the latent state whereas the 
latter is the manifested state ; so we see that the memory 
and the impressions are identical in nature, so we see that 
whenever a Sanskaru is revived, it means nothing but 
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the manifestation of the memory of the same experiences 
conserved in the sanskara in a latent state. Experiences 
when they take place, keep their impressions in the mind, 
and may he intervened by thousands of other experiences 
lapse of time etc., hut they are revived with the proper 
cause of their revival in a moment, and the other inter¬ 
vening experiences can in no way hinder their revival,' So 
it is with the Yasanas too, which are revived in no time 
according to the particular fructification of the Karma- 
eaya in the form of a particular life, as a man, or a dog, 
or any thing else. 

It is now clear that the Karmasaya teuding towards 
fructification is the cause of the manifestation of the 
Vasanas already existing in the mind 

Karmasaya are tw j n a lap.jp, form. Thus the Sutra 
cause of flic tuamrrs- 

tation of the Vsaauas. says :—When two similar lives are 
intervened by many births, long 
lapses of time and remoteness of space even then 
for the purpose of the revival of the Vasanas they may 
be regarded as immediately following each other, for 
memories and impressions are the same (Sutra IV. 9). 
The Bhashya says :—the Yasana is like the memory 
(Smriti) and so there can he memory from the impressions 
of past lives intervened by many lives and by remote 
tracts of country. From these memories there are 
again the impressions (Sanskaras), so the memories are 
revived by manifestation of the karmasayas, so since 
there may he memories from past impressions inter¬ 
vened by many lives, these interventions do not destroy 
the causal antececedence of those past lives, ( anfft f*! 

^ tksKT^wi: wrfa: i 

g*i: yhaw. i Vf 1 ? 
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These Vasanas are however beginningless since we see 
that a baby even shortly after its birth is seen to feel 
instinctively the fear of death, which 
it could not have derived from' its 
experience of this life. Thus we see 
is thrown upwards it is seen to shake 
and cry like a grown-up man ' and 
from tin’s it may be inferred that 
it is afraid of falling down on the 
ground and is therefore shaking 
through fear. Nov this baby has never in this life learnt 
from experience that a fall on the ground will cause pain, 
for it has never fallen down on the ground and suffered 
pain therefrom ; so the cause of this fear cannot be sought 
in the experiences o 1 ’ this life but in the memory of past 
experiences of fall and pain arising therefrom, which is 
innate as Vasana in this life and thus causes this instinc- 
innate memory which causes this 


The begiimingless- 
ness. 

that if a small babj 


The beginning- 
le&sness of these 
VSsauas or innate 
memories. 


tive fear. So this 


fear of death from the very time of birth has 
in this life but it is the memory of the 
previous life, and in that life also it 


instinctive 
not its orig 
experiences of soon' 
existed as innate memory of some other previous life and 
in that also as the innate memory of some other life and 
so on to beginningless time. And this goes to show that 
these Vasanas are without any beginning. 

Now coming to 1 he question of the unigenitality—Eka- 
bhabikatwa—of the Karmasaya and 
itse exceptions, we find that a great 
confusion has occurred among the 
commentators about the following 
passage in the Bhashya which refers to this subject: 
The wto says :—?h ftuwt 

wfb:- -srcrenfwarei wis: Hguro’Jifin ^Ttwww 31, 
15 


Divergence of views 
owing to confusion 
of the reading of the 
Bhashya. 
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favwtjwfafii i Here -UtmiDW 
and snt»i take the reading to he 

etc., whereas Vachaspati takes the reading quoted 
before ; there is thus a divergence of meaning on this point 
between Yoga Varttika and bis follower Nagesa on 
one side and Vachaspati on the other. 

Viichaspati says that the Drishtajanma vedanlya (to be 
fructified in the same visible life) 
Vachaspati. Karma is the only true Karma where 

^the Karmasaya is Iikabhabika unigeni¬ 
tal, for here these effects are positively not due to the 
Karma of any other previous lives but are due to the 
Karma of that very life. So tiiese only are the true causes 
of Ekabhabika Karmasaya 
wFrarafare: *r g i 

Thus according to Vachaspati we see that the Adrishta 
Jamna Vedanlya Karma (to be fructified in another life ) 
of unappointed fruition is never an ideal of Ekbhabikatwa 
or unigenitat character; for it may have three different 
courses : (1) It may be destroyed without fruition. (2) It 
may become merged in the ruling action. (3) It may 
exist for a long time overpowered by the ruling action 
whose fruition has been appointed. 

VijMna Bhikshu and his follower Nagesha, however, 
says that the Drishta Janma Vedanlya 

^ ljftann Bhikalm Karma (to be fructified in the same 
and NSgesha. 

visible life) can never be Ekabhabika 
or unigenital for there is no Bhaba, or previous birth there, 
whose product is being fructified in that life, for this 
Karma is of that same visible life and not of some other 
previous Bhaba or life ; and they agree in holding that 
it is for that reason that the Bhashva makes no mention 
of this Drishtajanma Vedanlya Karma; it is clear that 
the Karmasaya in no other Bhaba is being fructified here. 
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( as f«ra*fim»wi o? wsr*r. ?fu i qwwfotra 

Taw: i g TifiwufT'n^ %fu i 

wsufgsw <w i«iitsf»rcfflflrawrero 

ttafTHfw^r^flWTt %<-' prtJnurtm,), T^awedfiw g 

jWltgsnt* (wn) i Tims we see that about 

Drishta Janmavedauiya Karina, Yaehaspati holds that it 

is the typical case of Ukabhahika Karma (Karma of the 

same birth) whereas Vijnana Bhikshu holds just the 

opposite view, viz., that- the Drishtajanmavedaniva Karma 

should not at all be considered as Ekabhabika since there 

is no W3 here or birth, if being fructified in the same life, 

The Adrishta J mma Vedanlya Karma (works to 

be fructified in another life) of 

AdrishUjamna Veda- unappointed fruition has three 
niva Karma. _ . . 

different courses—(T) As we have 

observed before by the rise of Asukla Krishna (neither 

black nor white) Kai ma the other Karmas—Sukla, Krishna 

and Suklakrishna are rooted out; The Sukla Karmasaya 

again rising from study and asceticism destroys the Krishna 

ones without their being able to generate their effects. These 

therefore can never 1-e styled as Ekabhabika since they are 

destroyed without producing any effect. (II) When the 

effects of minor actions are merged into the effects ol 

the major and ruling action and the sins originating 

from the sacrifice ot a-mmals at a holy sacrifice are sure to 

produce bad effects though they may be minor and small 

in comparison to the good effects rising from the perfoim- 

anee of the sacrifice and these are merged along with it. 

Thus it is said that t tie experts being immersed in lakes of 

happiness brought about by their sacrifices bear gladly 

particles of the fire of sorrow brought about- by the sins of 

killing animals at sacrifice (ffwai f% 

fgren: umrafirefigat )■ So we see 

tliat here also the minor actions having been performed 
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with the major do not produce their effects inde¬ 
pendently and so all their effects are not fully manifested 
and hence these secondary K a i'mas ay as cannot be regarded 
as Ekabhabika 

(Ill) Again the Adrishta Janma Vedaniya Karma (to 
be fructified in another life) of unappointed fruition 
(^ffsrac) faqra) remains overcome for a long time by another 
Adrishta Janma Vedaniya Karma (to be fructified in 
another life) of appointed fruition. A man for example 
may do some good actions and some extremely vicious 
actions, so that at the time of death, the Karmasaya of 
those vicious actions becoming ripe and fit for appointed 
fruition generate an animal life, then his good actions 
whose benefits are such as may be reaped only in a man-life 
will remain overcome until the man is bom again as a 
man : so this also cannot be said to be Ekabhabika (to be 
reaped in one life). We may summarise the classification of 
Karmas according to Vaehaspati in a fable as follows :— 
Karmasaya 


Ekabhabika Anekabhabika 

I I 

Niyata Vipaka Auiyatavipaka 

(of appointed fruition). | 

j Adrishtajanma Vedaniya 

ft-uteris 

Drishtajanma Adristhtajanma- 
vedanlya vedaniya 


mar. uvuvra’fifawtfH wstwra’fijlw’ici 

(Destruction) (Merged in the ( To remain 
effect of the overcome by 
major action.) the influence 
of some other 
action.) 
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Thus the Karmasaya may be viewed from two sides, 
one being that ol appointed fruition and the other un- 
appointed fruition, and the other that of Drishtajanma 
Yedanlya and Adrihta Janma Vedaniya. Now the theory 
is that the Niyata A ipaka (of appointed fruition) Karmasaya 
is always Ekabhabika, i.e., it does not remain intervened 
by other lives, but directly produces its effect? in the 
succeeding life. 

Ekabhabika means that which is produced from the 
accumulation of Karmas in one life in the life which 
succeeds it. Vachaspati however takes it also to mean 
that action which attains fruition in the same life that it 
is performed whereas what Yijnana Bhikshu understands 
by Ekabhabika is that aetion alone which is produced in 
the life immediately succeeding the life in which it was 
accumulated. So according to Yijnana Bhikshu, the Niyata 
Vipaka (of appointed fruition) Drishta Janma Yedanlya 
(to be fructified in the same life) action is not Ekabhabika, 
since it has no Bhaba, i.e., it is not the production of a 
preceding life. It cannot be Anekabhabika also, so we 
see that this Ni_\ata Vipaka Drishta Janma Vedaniya 
action is neither Ekabhabika nor Anekbhabika. Whereas 
Vachaspati is inclined to call this also Ekabhabika. 
About the Niyata Vipaka Adrishta Janma Vedaniya 
action being called Ekabhabika (unigenital) there seems 
to be no dispute. The Aniyata Vipaka Adrishtajanma 
vedaniya action cannot be called Ekabhabika as it 
undergoes three different courses described above. 

We have described Avidva and its special forms as the 
Kleshas, from which also proceed the actions (^»H) 
virtuous and vicious ('J’h, 

Review of Avidya. which in their turn again produce 
as a result of their fruition, anftr, sng 
and >fpc and the Vasanas or the residues of the memory of 
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these experiences. Again every new life or *nf?T is produced 
from the fructification of actions of a previous life ; a man 
is made to perform actions good or bad by the Kleshas 
which are rooted in him, and these actions as a result of 
their fructification produce another life and its experiences, 
in which life again new actions are earned by virtue of the 
Kleshas and thus the cycle of life is continued anew. When 
there is shu or involution of the eosmical world process 
the individual Chittas of the separate Pumshas, return back 
to the Prakriti and lie within it, together with their own 
Avidyas and at the time of each new creation or evolution 
of the world these are created anew with such changes as 
are due according to their individual AvidySs, with which 
they had to return hack to their original causes, the 
Prakriti and spend an undividable inseparable existence 
with it. (The Avidyas of some other creation being 
merged in the Prakriti along with the chittas, remain in 
the Prakriti as Yasanas and Prakriti being under the 
influence of these Avidyas as Yasanas create the correspond¬ 
ing Buddhis for the individual Purushas—which were— 
connected with them before the last Pralava dissolution) 

^ tut i So we see 

that though the Chittas had returned to their original causes 
with their individual —Nescience, the Avidya was not 

lost but at the time of new creation it being revived created 
such Buddhis as might be suitable receptacles for it. These 
Buddhis are seen again to be modified further into their 
specific Chittas or mental planes by the name Avidya 
whieh then is manifested in it as the Kleshas and these 
again in the Karmasaya, Jati, Avush and Bhoga and so 
oil; the individual however is just in the same position as he 
was or would have been before the involution or P-ralaya. The 
Avidyas of the Chittas whieh had returned to the Prakriti 
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at, the time of the creation being revived created their own 
Buddhis of the previous creation and by their connection 
with the individual Purushas are the causes of the 
Sansara or the cosmic evolution—the evolution of the 
microcosm, the Ohittas and the macrocosm or the exterior 
world. 

In this new creation the creative agencies of God and 
Avidya, are distinguished in this that 

Continuer!. * . , 

the latter represents the end or teleo¬ 
logy of the Prakri t—the ever-evolving energy transform¬ 
ing itself into its modifications as the mental and the 
material world, whereas the former represents that intelli¬ 
gent power which abides outside the pale of Prakriti, but 
which removes the obstructions offered by the Prakriti, 
herself; being unintelligent and not knowing where and 
how to yield so as i o form the actual modifications neces¬ 
sary for the realisat ion of the particular and specific objects 
of the numberless Purushas, these Avidyas hold within 
themselves the or serviceability of the Purushas, 

and are the cause of the connection of the Purusha and 
the Prakriti so that when these Avidyas 

are rooted out it is said that the Purusartha or the service¬ 
ability of the Purusha is at an end and the Purusha be¬ 
comes liberated from the bonds of the Prakriti and this is 
called the final goal of the Purusha. 

The ethical problem of the Patafyjala philosophy is 
the uprooting of thm Avidya by the attainment of true 
knowledge of the nature of the Puru- 

The Ethical Pr<>- s ] ia which will he succeeded bv the 
bleins. 

liberation of the Purusha and his abso¬ 
lute freedom or independence Kai vulva which is the last 
realisation of the Purusha—the ultimate goal of all the 
movements of the Prakriti. 
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This final uprooting of the Avidya with its Vasanas 
directly follows .the attainment of true knowledge called 
the Brajna in which state the seed of 
PrajnS. false knowledge is altogether burnt 

and cannot be revived again. Before this state, the dis¬ 
criminative knowledge which arises as the recognition of 
the distinct natures of the Purusha and Buddhi remains 
shaky, but when by continual practice, this discriminative 
knowledge becomes strengthened in the mind, its potency 
gradually grows stronger and stronger, and roots out the 
potency of the out-going states of activity (saam 
and thus the seed of false knowledge becomes burnt up 
and incapable of fruition, and the impurity of the 
energy of Rajas being removed, the Sattwa as the mani¬ 
festing entity becomes of the highest purity and in that 
state flows on the stream of the notion of discrimination— 
the recognition of the distinct natures of the Purusha and 
the Buddhi—free from impurity. Thus when in this way 
the state of Buddhi becomes almost as pure as the Purusha 
itself, all self-enquiry subsides, the vision of the real form 
of the Purusha arises and the false knowledge together 
with the consequent Kleshas, and the consequent fruition 
of actions, cease once for all. (ctfC sfisi3tdiw?fvr.) This 
is that state of Chitta which far from tending towards 
the objective world tends towards the Kaivalya of the 
Purusha fa's). 

In the first stages when the mind attains the discrimi¬ 
native knowledge but the Prajna is 
not deeply seated, and occasionally the 
phenomenal states of consciousness are seen to intervene in 
the form of “ I am,” “ Mine,” “ I know,” “ I do not know,” 
because even then, the old potencies though becoming 
weaker and weaker are not finally destroyed and conse¬ 
quently occasionally produce their corresponding conscious 
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manifestation as s’ates which are seen to intervene the flow 
of the discriininat’ve knowledge 

but constant pract ice to root out the potency of this state 
destroys the potencies of the outgoing states of activity, 
and Anally no intervention occurs in the flow of the stream 
of Prajna by the destrueting influence of the phenomenal 
states of consciousness. In this higher state of mind in 
which the mind is in its natural, passive, and objectless 
stream of flowing Prajna, it is called the 
When one does not want to get anything from Dhyanaeven, 
there rises the true knowledge which distinguishes the 
Prakriti from the Parasha and is called the Dharmarnegha 
Samadhi. wsren faiiifiTajAt: tfa: HWifa:) 

IV. 29. The potency however of this state of consciousness 
lasts until the Pumsha is finally liberated from the bonds 
of Prakriti and is absolutely free Now this is 

the state when the Chitta becomes infinite and all its Tanias 
beiug finally overcome it shines forth like the sun, which 
can reflect all, ami in comparison to which the crippled 
insignificant, light of objective knowledge shrinks altogether 
and thus an infinitude is acquired which has absorbed 
within itself all finitude, which therefore cannot have any 
separate existence or manifestation from this infinite know¬ 
ledge. All finite states of knowledge are only a limitation 
on the true inflniti knowledge, in which there is no limita¬ 
tion of this and that.. It absorbs within itself all these 
limitations (*Rt ^ttWH^tq 


The Purusha in this state may be said to be Jivan- 
mukta. mr ss 

Jivanmukta state. 


r * 

iu-r. 




Ifl 
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uf? traftjifhuTaifafniwisusfa fhiu ?wfa («n5f*r 

IV. 31.) 

Now with the rise of such W?ra the succession of 
the clianges of the qualities is over, in as much as they 
have fulfilled their object, by having achieved experience 
and emancipation, and their succession having ended, they 
cannot stay even for a moment (ctu: : 

*fnn*nfl). And now comes absolute freedom when the Gunas 
return back to the Pradhana their primal causes, after 
performing their serviceability for the Purushaby finishing 
the experience and the salvation of the Purusha, so that 
they lose all their hold on the Purusha and the Purusha 
remains as it is in itself, and there is never again any 
connection of it with the Buddhi. The Purusha remains 
always ever in himself in his own absolute freedom. 

The order of the return of the Gunas for a Kevali 
Purusha, is described below in the words of 

■qfarat fair, fair-flfaif i (The Gunas as cause and 
effect involving ordinary experiences, Samadhi and 
Nirodha become submerged in the Manas ; the Manas 
becomes submerged in the Asmita, the Asmita in the 
Linga and the Linga in the Alinga.) 

This state of Kaivalya must be distinguished from the 
state of Mahapralaya in which also 

Mahapralaya and tlie Gunas return back to the Prakfiti, 
Kaivalya. 

for that state is again succeeded by 
later connections of Prakriti with Purushas through the 
Buddhis but the state of Kaivalya is an eternal state which 
is never again disturbed by any connection with Prakriti 
for now the separation of the Prakriti with the Purusha 
is an eternal one, whereas that in the Mahapralaya state 
is only a temporary one. 
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We finished this section after noting the two kinds 
of eternality, of ihe Purusha and of the Prakriti and a 
review of the Prajna state. The 
Eternality of the former is called perfectly and un- 
Prakriti. ehangeably eternal, f faai and the 

latter is only eternal in an evolu¬ 
tionary form. The permanent or eternal reality is that 
which remains unchanged with its changing appearances ; 
and from this point of view both Purusha and the Prakriti 
are eternal. It is indeed true as we have seen just now 
that the succession of ehanges of qualities with regard to 
Buddhi, etc., comes to an end when the Kaivalya is 
attained, but this is with reference to the Purusha, for 
the ehanges of qualities in the Gunas themselves never 
come to any end. So the Gunas in themselves are eternal 
in this their changing or evolving character, and are 
therefore said to possess evolutionary eternity qfVnnfafasim i 
Our phenomenal conception cannot be free from ehanges 
and it is therefore that in Jour conception of the released 
Purushas also, we affirm their existence, as for example 
when we say that the released Purushas exist eternally. 
But it must be carefully noted that this is due to the 
limited character of our thoughts and expressions and not 
to the real nature of the released Purushas which remain 
for ever unqualified b\ any changes or modifications, puie 
and colourless as the very self of shining intelligence 
(see IV. 3A). 

We shall now conclude this section after giving a 
short analysis of th. Prajna state from its first appear¬ 
ance to the final release of the Purusha 
Prajna stage. from the bondage of the Prakriti. 

Patanjali thus says that this Prajna 
state being final in each stage is sevenfold (wWi HWifa: 
JT9r). Of these the first four stages are due to our 
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conscious endeavour and when these conscious states 
of Piujna flow in a stream and arc not hindered or inter¬ 
vened in any way by other phenomenal conscious states 
or Pratyayas (flaw) the Purusha becomes finally libera¬ 
ted through the natural backward movement of the Chitta 
to its own primal cause and this backward movement is 
represented by the other three stages. 

The seven Prajna stages may thus be enumerated :— 

I. The pain (cf. II. In) to be removed is 

seven stages of the known. Nothing further remains to 
Prajim. be known of it. 

This is the first aspect of the Prajna in which the 
person willing to be released knows that he has exhausted 
all that is knowable of the pains. 

II. The cause of the pains has been removed and 
nothing further remains to be removed of it. This is the 
second stage or aspect of the ascension of n^t. 

III. The nature of the extinction of pain has already 
been perceived by one in the state of «»nbt, so 
that I have come to learn that my final extinction of pain 
will be something like it. 

IV. The final discrimination of Prakriti and Purusha, 
the true and immediate means of the extinction of [>ain 
has been realised. 

After this stage nothing remains to be done by the 
Purusha himself. For this is the attainment of the rinal 
true knowledge or It is also called the Para 

Vairagya. It is the highest ccn- 
duties'of the*Purusha' summation in which tint Purusha has 
no duties to perform. This is there¬ 
fore called the Karva Virnukti (or salvation depending on 
the endeavour cf the Purusha) or Jivanmukti. 

After this follows the Chitta Virnukti or the process 
of release of the Purusha from the Chitta, in three stages. 
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V. The rspeot of the Buddhi which has finally 
finished its services of the Purusha by providing scope of 
the Purusha’s experiences and release; so that it has 
nothing else to perform for the Purusha. This is the 
first stage of the retirement of the Chitta. 

VI. No sooner as this state is attained like the 
felling of stones thrown from the summit of a hill, the 
Gunas cannot remain even for a moment to bind the 
Purusha but at once retire hack to their primal cause, the 
Prakriti ; for the Avidya being rooted out there is no tie 
or bond which can hold it connected with Purusha and 


make it suffer changes for the service of the Purusha. 
All the Purushartha being finished the Gunas dis¬ 
appear of themselves. 

VII. The seventh and last aspect of the Gunas is 
that they never return back to bind the Purusha again, 
their teleology being fulfilled or realised. It is of course 
easy to see that in these last three stages the Purusha 
has nothing to do ; but the Gunas of their own nature 
suffer these backward modifications and return back to 
their own primal cause and leave the Purusha Kevall (for 
ever solitary). 

Vyasa says that as the science of medicine has four 
divisions: (1) disease, (2) the cause 

Pour Divisions of 0 f disease, (3) recovery, (4) medi¬ 
ae Yoga Philosophy. ... , , 

cmes ; so this Yoga philosophy has 
also four divisions, ns. (I) Sansara (the evolution of the 
Prakriti in connectwn with the Purusha). (II) The cause 
of Sansara (fiwivtg) (HI) fitvf (release). (IV) (the 

means of release). 

Of these the first three have been described at some 


Means of release. 


length above. We now direct our 

o 

attention to the fourth. We have 


described above that the ethical goal, the ideal to jj e 
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realised, is the absolute freedom or Kaivalya and shall now 
consider the line of actions that is necessary to be adopted 
for this goal—the summum bonum. All actions which 
tend towards the approximate realisation of this goal 
for man are called (fsra) Kusala and the man who 
achieves this goal is called Kusali. It is in the 

teleology of Prakriti that man should undergo pains which 
include all phenomenal experiences of pleasures as wel 
and ultimately adopt such a course of conduct as to avoid 
them altogether aud finally achieve the true goal, the 
realisation of which will extinguish all pains for him for 
ever. The motive therefore which prompts a person 
towards this ethico-metaphysieal goal is this avoidance of 
pain. An ordinary man feels pain only in the actual 
pains but a yogi who is as highly sensitive as the eye-ball, 
feels pain in pleasures as well and therefore is determined 
to avoid all experiences, painful or the so-called pleasur- 
ables. The extinguishing of all experiences however is 
not the true ethical goal, being only a means to the 
realisation of the Kaivalya or the true self and nature of 
the Purusha in himself But this means repre¬ 

sents the highest end of a person, the goal beyond which 
all his duties cease ; for after this Kaivalya comes and 
manifests itself naturally, with the necessary retirement 
of the Prakriti. Purusha has nothing to do in effectuat¬ 
ing this state which comes of itself. The duties of the 
Purusha cease with the thorough extinguishing of all his 
experiences. This therefore is the means of extinguishing 
all his j ains which are the highest end of all his 
duties ; but the complete extinguishing of all pains is 
identical with the extinguishing of all experiences, the 
states or vrittis of consciousness and this again is identi¬ 
cal with the rise of Prajna or true discriminative know¬ 
ledge of the difference in nature of Prakriti and its 
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effects from the Purusha the unchangeable. These three 
sides are only t lie three aspects of the same state which 
immediately precede Kaivalya. The prajfia aspect is 
the aspect of the highest knowledge, the suppression of the 
states of consciousness or experiences and it is the aspect of 
the cessation of all conscious activity and the aspect of 
painlessness or the extinguishing of all pains as the 
feeling aspect, of the same Nirvlja. (f*rafsi)—Samadhi 
state. But when we direct our attention lo this goal in 
our ordinary states of experience, we look at it from the 
side of the feeling aspeet, vie., that of acquiring a state of 
painlessness and as a means of attaining it tries to purify 
the mind, be moral in all his actions and begins to res¬ 
train and suppress his mental states in order to acquire 

this Nirvija or the seedless state. This is the sphere of 
his conduct which is called YogSuga. 

Of course them is a division of duties according to 
the advancement of the individual 

Different. AdbikSris. , ,, , . , , 

as we shall have occasion to show 
hereafter. This suppression of mental states (ftrflffa) 
which has thus bee n described as the means of attaining 
the final release, the ultimate ethical goal of life, is called 
Yoga . We have said before that of 

the five kinds of mind fast, and only 

the last two are fit for the process of Yoga and ultimately 
acquire absolute freedom. In the other three though 
concentration maj occasionally happen, yet there is no 
extrication of the mind from the afflictions of Avidya 
and consequently there is uo final release. 

The Yoga which after weakening the hold of the 
afflictions and dawning the Real 

How Yoga leads to truth before our mental vision gra- 
salvation. .. 

dually nears us towards the attain- 

ment of our final goal is only possible with the last two 
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kinds of minds and is of two kinds : (1) Samprajnata 
(cognitive) and (2) Asanprajnata (ultra-cognitive). The 
Samprajnata Yoga is that in which the mind is concen¬ 
trated to some object external or internal in such a way 
that it does not oscillate or move from one object to 
another but remains fixed and settled in the object that 
it holds before itself. At first the Yogi holds a gross 
material object before his view but when he can make 
himself steady in it, he tries with the subtle Tanmatras, the 
five causes of the grosser elements, and when he is success¬ 
ful in this he holds his internal senses as his object and last 
of all when he has found himself fully successful in these 
attempts, he holds the great egohood as his object in which 
stage gradually his object loses all its determinate charac¬ 
ter and he is said to he in a state of suppression in 
himself, although devoid of any object. This state also like 
the previous other states of the Samprajnata type is a 
positive state of the mind and not a mere state of vacuity 
of objects or negativity (f*rrKJUara«i?T(^(T faifa:). 

In this state all determinate character of the states dis¬ 
appears and their potencies only remain alive. In the 
first stages of a Yogi practising Samadhi, often 
conscious states of the lower stages also sometimes 
intervene, but gradually as the mind becomes fixed, 
the potencies of the lower stages are overcome by the 
potencies of this stage, so that the mind flows in its calm 
current in this state of suppression and at last the higher 
Prajfia dawns, as a result of which the potencies of this 
state are also burnt and extinguished (fsfN) and the 
Chitta returns back to its own primal cause, Prakriti; and 
the Purusha attains absolute freedom. 

The first four stages of the Samprajnata state 

Samprajnata and are called Madhumati; Madhn 
the Asamprajnata itcx 

states, rratlka, V isoka and the Sanskarasesha 
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and also Vitarkanugata, Yicharanugata Anandanugata and 
Asmitanugata. Tme knowledge begins to dawn from the first 
stage of this Samprajfiata state, and when the Yogi reaches 
the last stage, the knowledge reaches its culminating point, 
but still so long as the potencies of the lower stages of 
relative knowledge remain, the knowledge cannot obtain 
absolute certainty and permanency, as it will always 
become threatened by an}' possible encroachment by the 
other states of the past Yyutthana (phenomenal activity 
now existing as the s di-conseious). So the last stage of 
A samprajfiata Sanuidhi represents the stage in which 
the ordinary consciousness has been altogether surpassed 
and the mind is in its own true infinite as]>ect and 
the potencies of the stages in which the mind was 
full of finite knowledge are also burnt, so that with 
the return of the ( hitta to its primal cause, the final 
emancipation is effeeied. The last state of Samprajfiata 
Samadhi is called Sanskarasesha, only because here the 
residua of the potencies of sub-conscious thought only 
remain and the actual states of consciousness become all 
extinct. It is now easy to see that no mind which is not 
in the Ekilgra or one | ointed-state can be fit for the Asam- 
prajfiitta Samadhi in which it has to settle itself on one 
object and that alone So also no mind which has not 
risen up to the state of highest fbfpj or suppression is 
fit for the Asamprajnaia or the Nirvija state. 

It is now necessary to come down to a lower level and 

examine the obstructions on account 
Distraction)). . . 

ot which a mind cannot easily become 

one-pointed or Ekagra. These nine in numl>er are the 
following :— 

Disease, langour, indecision, want of having the mental 
requirements necessary for Samadhi, idleness of body and 
mind, attachment towards the objects of sense, false 
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and illusory knowledge, non-attainment of the state of 
concentrated contemplation, unsteadiness and (instability 
of the mind in a Saniadhi state even if it can anyhow 
attain it. These are again seen to be accompanied by pain, 
and despair owing to the non-fulfilment of desire. Physi¬ 
cal shakiuess or unsteadiness of the limbs, taking in of 
breath and giving out of it. These are seen to follow the 
nine distractions described above of a distracted mind. 

To prevent these distractions and their accompaniments 
it is necessary 7 that we should practise 

How to make the habituation on one truth. Vachaspati 
mind steady. 

says that this one truth to which the 
mind should be settled and fixed was Iswara and Kama- 
nanda Saraswati and Naravana Tirtha agreed with him. 
Vijiiana Bhikshu however says that here by one truth 
any object, gross or fine is intended mV 

!pr. Jp* ) and Biioja supports Vijiiana 
Bhikshu and says that here “ one truth ” might mean any 
desirable object (sufwf^fwth). 

Abhyasa means the steadiness of the mind in one state 
and not altogether absence of any 7 state; for the Bhtehya- 
kara himself has said in the Samapattisutra, that Sampra- 
jriata trance, comes after this steadiness. As we shall see 
also hereafter, it means nothing but the application of the 
five means Sraddfia, Vin a, Smriti, Saniadhi and Prajria ; 
it is an endeavour of settiug the mind on one state, and as 
such does not differ from the application of the five means 
of Yoga with a view to settle and steady the mind (sr?t 

fid, fvri, 1. 13). This effort becomes firmly 
roofed, being well attended to for a long time without 
interruption and with devotion. 

Now whether this one truth is Iswara or any 7 other 
object it does not matter very much ; for the true principle 
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of Yoga is the settin g of the mind on one truth, principle 
or object. But it is no easy matter to do it for an ordi¬ 
nary man; for in order to do it successfully it is necessary 
that the mind should be equipped with Sraddha or faith— 
the firm couviction of the Yogi in the course that he 
adopts. This keeps the mind steady, pleased, calm and 
free from doubts of any kind, so that the Yogi may proceed 
in the realisation of his objeet without any vacillation. 
Unless a man has a ttrm hold on the course that he pursues, 
all the steadiness lhat he may acquire will always be 
threatened by the danger of a sudden collapse. It will 
be seen that Vairagya or desirelesmass is only the 
negative aspect of tin's Sraddha. For by it the mind is 
restrained from the objects of sense, with an aversion or 
dislike towards the objects of sensual pleasures and worldly 
desires ; this aversion towards worldly joys is only the other 
aspect of the faith of the mind and the calmness of its 
currents (the faxtUHtu?) towards the right knowledge 
and absolute freedom. So it is said that the Vairagya 
is the effect of Sraddha and its product 1 3xngi?n4xrm 
I. 20. In order to make a person suitable 

for Yoga, Vairiigy i represents the cessation of the mind 
from the objects of sense and their so-called pleasures and 
Sraddha meaus the positive faith of the mind in the path 
of Yoga that it adopts, its right aspiration of attaining the 
highest goal of absolute freedom, and the fullest conviction 
of doubtlessness and calmness in it. 

In its negative aspect Vairagya is of two kinds Apara 
and Para. The Apara. one is that of 
a mind free from attachment to per- 
ceptable enjoyments, such as women, foods, drinks and 
power and having no thirst for scriptural enjoyables, such as 
heaven. The attainment of the states of Yideha and the 
Prakritilaya has when it comes into contact with such divine 
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and worldly objects, a consciousness of its own, due to an 
understanding of the defects of those ob jects brought about 
by miraculous powers. This consciousness of power is the 
same as the consciousness of indifference to their enjoyment, 
and is devoid of all desirable and undesirable objects as 
such This Vairagya may be said to have four stages : (1) 
Yatamiina—in which the sensual objects are discovered to be 
defective and the mind recoils from it. (2) Vyatireka—in 
which the senses to be conquered are taken note of. (3) 
Ekendriya—in which attachment towards internal pleasures 
and aversion towards external pains, being removed, the 
mindsets before itself the task of removing the attachment 
and aversion towards mental passions for getting honour 
or avoiding dishonour, etc. The fourth and the last stage 
of Vairagya called Yaslkar is that in which the mind has 
perceived the futility of all attractions for external objects 
of sense and the scriptural objects of desire and having 
suppressed them altogether the mind does not feel 
attached, even if it any how comes in connection with them. 

With the consummation of this last stage of Apara 


Apara Vairagya. 


Vairagya, comes the Para Vairagya 
which is identical with the rise of 


the final Prajna leading to absolute independence. This 
Vairagya., Sraddha and the Abhyasa represent the 
unaHlicted states which suppress gradually 

the Klishta or the afflicted mental states. These lead the 


Yogi from one stage to another, and thus he proceeds 
higher and higher until the final state is arrived. 

As Vairagya advances Sraddha also advances, from 
Sraddha comes Vlrva-energy, or the power or concentra¬ 
tion and from it again 

^Vmragya ami Siwl- springs Smriti—or continuity of one 
object of thought and from it comes 
Samadhior cognitive and ultra-cognitive trance, after which 
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follows Prajna and the final release. Thus by the inclusion 
of Sraddha within Vairagya, its effect, and the other 
products of Sraddha with Abhyasa we see that the 
Abhyasa and Vairagya are the two internal means for 
achieving the linal goal of the Yogi, the supreme 
suppression and extinction of all states of consciousness, 
of all afflictions and the Avidya—the last state of supreme 
knowledge or Frajiia (wrefwtwt afafte: i). 

As Sraddha, Vlrya, Smriti, Samadhi which are not 
different from Vairagya and Abhyasa, 
YoSr it,C,lti °" ° f th ' ( the -V *>eing only their other aspects 
or simultaneous products) are the 
means of attaining Yoga, it is possible to make a classifi¬ 
cation of the Yogis according to the strength of these 
with the Yogi, and the strength of the quickness (*i%ir) 
with which they may be applied towards attaining 
the goal of the Yogi. Thus the Yogis are of nine 
kinds :— 

(1) of mildly energetic means, (2) of means of medium 
energy, (3) of means of intense energy. 

Each of these may vary according to the mildness, 
medium state, or intensity of the quickness or readiness 
with which the Yogi may apply them. Thus there are 
nine kinds of Yogis. Of these the best Yogi is he who is 
i.e., whose mind is most intensely engaged 
and whose practice is also the strongest. 

There is a difference of opinion here about the meaning 
of the word between Vachaspati and Vijnaua Bhikshu. 
The former says that ^*1 means Irmj here, but the latter 
holds that cannot mean Vairagya and the Vairagya 
being the effect of the Sraddha cannot be counted separately 
from it. “ Samvega ” means quickness in the performance 
of the means of attaining Yoga ; some say that it means 
“ Vairagya.” But that is not true for if Vairagya 
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is an effect of the due performance of the means of Yoga 
there cannot be the separate ninefold elassiiication of Yoga 
apart from the various degrees of intensity of the means of 
Yoga practice. The word “ Samvega ” etymologically does 
not mean “ Vairagva ” also. 

M 9r,7is;«s a i 

We have seen just now that Sraddha., etc., are the 
means of attaining Yoga, but we have not discussed what 
purificatory actions must an ordinary 

Pankrtimns ami man perform in order to attain Siaddha 
Kriya Yogas. 

from which the other requisites may 
also spring up. Of course these purificatory actions are 
not the same for all persons for they must necessarily 
depend upon the conditions of purity or impurity of each 
mind ; thus a person who is already in an advanced state 
may' not require the performance of those purificatory 
actions which will be necessary for a man of lower state. 
We have said just now that the Yogis are of nine kinds, 
according to the strength of their mental acquirements, 
Sraddha, etc.—the requisite means of Yoga and the 
strength of the quickness with which they may be 
applied. Neglecting the division by the strength or 
quickness of application along with these mental require¬ 
ments we may divide the Yogis again into three kinds : 
(1) Those who have the best mental acquirements 
(2) Those who are mediocres. (3) Those 
who have low mental acquirements. 

In the first chapter of the Yoga aphorisms it has 
been said that Abhyasa, the application of the mental 
acquirements of Sraddha, etc., and Vairag\a,tbe consequent 
cessation of the mind from objects of distraction, 
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lead to the extinction of all our mental states and of 
final release. When a man is well developed he may 
rest contented with his mental actions alone, in his 
Abhyasa and Vairagya, in his Dharana (concentration), 
Dhyana (meditation), and Samadhi (trance), which may 
be called the Jiianayoga. But it is easy enough to 
perceive that this Jiianayoga requires very high mental 
powers and so it is not within the easy reach of ordinary 
persons. Ordinary persons whose minds are full of 
impurities must pass through a certain course of 
purificatory action-, before they can hope to obtain 
those mental acquirements by which they can hope to 
follow the course of Jiianayoga with facility. 

These actions which remove the impurities of the mind, 
and thus gradually increase the lustre of knowledge until 
the final state of supreme knowledge can be acquired are 
called KriySyoga. They are also called Yogangas as they 
help the maturity of the Yoga process bv gradually 
increasing the lustre of knowledge. They represent the 
means by which even an ordinary mind (fafaafwn) may 
gradually purify the mind and make it fit, for the highest 
ideals of Yoga. Thus the Bhashya says— By the 
sustained practice of these Yogangas or accessories of 
Yoga is destroyed the five-fold unreal cognition (aifarat) 
which is of the nature of impurity. Destruction means 
here disappearance, thus when that is destroyed, real 
knowledge is manifested. As the means of achieve¬ 
ment are being practised more and more, so is the 
impurity being attenuated more and more. And as 
more and more of it is being destroyed, so also it goes 
on increasing more and more the light of wisdom 
following in the wake of destruction. This process 
reaches its culmination in discriminative knowledge 
yvhich means that its highest culmination is in 
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the knowledge of the nature of the Pnrusha and the 
Gunas. 

Now the assertion that these actions are the causes of 
the attainment of salvation, brings the question of the 

exact natures of their operations with: 

Nature of the opera- regal . J to thif< sllpveme attainment, 
tion ot the togaugas n 1 

to bring salratinn. Bhashyakar with respect to this 

question says that they are the causes 
of the separation of the impurities of the mind just as an 
axe is the cause of the splitting of a piece of wood ; and 
again they are the causes of the attainment of the supreme 
knowledge just as is the cause of happiness and not in 
any other way. It must he remembered that causation is 
viewed according to the Yoga theory as mere transforma¬ 
tions of energy ; the operation of concomitant causes is 
only by removing the obstacles which were impeding the 
progress of these transformations in a particular direction ; 
no cause can of itself produce any effect and the only way 
in which it can help the production of this effect into 
which by the principles of conservation and transformation 
of energy, the causal state passes out of its own immanent 
energy is by removing the intervening obstacles. Thus 
just as the passage of Chitta into a happy state is helped 
by.removing the intervening obstacles or his previous 
good actions by removing the obstacles, so also the 
passage of the Chitta into the state of the attainment of 
true knowledge is only helped by the removal of obstruc¬ 
tions due to the performance of the Yogangas ; the neces¬ 
sary obstructions being removed the Chitta passes naturally 
of itself into this infinite state of the attainment of true 
knowledge in which all finitude is merged. 

In connection with this, Bhashyakara mentions nine 
kinds of the operation of the causes: (]) as the cause 
of birth ; (•!) of preservation : (3) of manifestation ; (4) 
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of modification (5) of sequential cognition ; (6) of 
separation ; (7) of attainment ; (8) of differentiation ; 
(9) of upholding 

=Rirni sram ii 

The principle of conservation of energy and transforma¬ 
tion of energy being the root idea of causation in this 
system these different aspects represent the different, points 
of view in which the word causation is generally used. 

Thus, the first aspect as the cause of birth or production 
is seen when for example, knowledge springs out of mind, 
so that the mind is called the cause of the birth of know¬ 
ledge. Here mind is the material cause (Huiete 3nr<n) of 
the production of knowledge, for knowledge is nothing 
but mind with its particular modifications as states 

Its difference from which is not directly the 

cause of production, but serves to help it only in an 
indirect way by the removal of obstacles, is quite manifest. 
The %f<T*K , ir or 1 he cause which makes things preserved 
as they are, is the end they serve ; thus the serviceability 
of the Purusha is the cause of the existence and preserva¬ 
tion of the mind as it is, and not only of mind but of all 
our phenomenal experiences. 

The third cause of the 3 nr<n or the cause of 

manifestation (which is compared to a camp which 
manifests things before our view) according to Bhikshu 
is an epistemological cause and as such, includes among 
other things inferential cognition as well (the sight of 
smoke in the hdl also falls under this) ( i *rt i 3*uftrai*?lfh 

Then come the fourth and the oth causes, of Vikara 
(change) and Auyatwa (otherness); thus the cause of 

18 
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change is exemplified as being that which causes a 

change ; thus the mind suffers a change by the objects 
that are presented to it just as bile changes the raw food 
that is cooked by it; the cause of wa (otherness) such 
as that brought about by a goldsmith in gold by making 
a bangle from it, and then again a necklace from it, is 
regarded as different from the change spoken of 
as Vikara. Now the difference between the gold being 
turned into bangles or necklaces and the raw rice being 
turned into soft rice is this that in the former case when 
bangles are made out of gold, the gold remains the same 
in each case, whereas in the case of the production of 
cooked rice from raw rice by tire the case is different, 
for heat changes paddy altogether for the paddy 
does not remain unchanged in its modification as rice; 
sRfsftifKqi with 

WdmiHicddq a«jrpjrn?t sfa e aw 

a flirt:) ; goldsmith, and heat both 
are indeed efficient causes, but the former only effects 
mechanical changes of shape and form only, whereas the 
latter heat is the cause of structural and chepiical changes, 
Of course these are only examples from the physical world, 
their causal operations in the mental sphere vary in a 
corresponding manner ; thus the change produced in the 
mind by the presentation of different objects follows a 
law which is the same as is found in the physical world 
when the same object causes different kinds of feelings 
in different persons; when Ignorance causes forgetfulness,, 
in a thing anger makes the thing painful, and desire 
makes it pleasurable the knowledge of its true reality 
produces indifference ; there is thus the same and of causal 
change as is found in the external world. Then comes 
in for our consideration the cause of separation (Viyoga) 
which is only a negative aspect of the positive side of 
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the causes of transformations, as in the gradual extinctions 
of impurities consequent upon the transformation of the 
Chitta towards the attainment of the supreme state of 
absolute independence by discriminative knowledge. The 
last cause for consideration is the cause of upholding, 
(Dhrti) ; thus the body upholds the senses and supports them 
for the aetualisations of their activities on the body just as 
the five gross elements are the upholding causes of the 
organic bodies ; the bodies of animals, men, etc., also adopt 
one another for their mutual support. Thus the human 
body lives by eating the bodies of many animals and the 
bodies of tigers etc., live on the bodies of men and other 
animals and so also many animals live on the bodies of 
plants, etc. f« ftw* i 

aninftpiftorf'r *Ufmiffe vf vrcjrsunfcaffwtfa 

i 0 The four kinds of causes that, are 

mentioned in Sankara’s works and grammatical commen¬ 
taries like that of Sushena, viz.,: and 

are all included within those nine causes mentioned 
in this quotation of the Bhashvakara. 

The Yogatigas not only remove the impurities of the 
mind but help the mind by removing the obstacles to 
attain the highest perfection of 

, The operation of discriminative knowledge. Thus they 
are the causes in a double sense 
(1) of the dissociation of the impurities ; (2) 

of removing the obstacles which impede the course of the 
mind for attaining (he highest development 

Mow coming to Yogangas. we see them enumerated 
as follows :— 

Restraint,Observance, Posture, Regula- 

Yogiiiigae. ’ , 

turn of breath (nwram), Abstraction, 

Concentration, Meditation and Trance are the eight 

accessories of Yoga. 
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It must be remembered that the A bhyasa and Vairagya 
and also the five means of attaining Yoga, viz., : hrtt, 4t£), etc., 
which are not different from Abhyasa and Vairagya, are 
by their very nature included within the Yogangas 
mentioned above, and are not to be considered as 
independent means different from them (wt«l 

»irafhrar<pn ^wvrhfttrtatr.). The 
Parikarmas or embellishments of the mind spoken of in 
first chapter which sve shall deal later on are also included 
under the three Yogangas VK«m, sjh and Hfltfa. The five 
means *rst, ftsr, and are said to be included 

under ctq:, wznsi and i’Stufknm of the Niva mas and Vairagya 
under (rnr tnmwfammrtrra sw: ^ m? 

qfr^qw ^ wvufofsr* nmufwv-* tn»r 

»rret$gs»? ) t 

To understand these better it is better first of all to 
give the definitions of the Yogangas 
Their definitions. and then discuss about them and 
ascertain their relative values for a 
man striving after attaining the highest perfection of 
Yoga. 

I. Yama — Restraint — 

These Yama restraints are: Abstinence from injury 
(Ahimsa); Veracity ; Absinence from theft; continence ; 
abstinence from avariciousness. 

II. Niyama—Observances— ufo- 
>uetfe faum; i 

These observances are cleanliness, contentment, puri¬ 
ficatory action, study and the making of God the motive 
of all action. 

III. Asanas—Posture—steady posture and 
easy position ctfaw *tfa ^mrara4Wifbfin®<r. unaraw: i 

IV. Regulation of breath (Pranayama) is the stoppage 
0 £ the inspiratory and expiratory movements (of breath) 
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which may be practised when steadiness of posture has 
been secured. 

V. Pratyahara—abstraction. »i*f- 

Abstraction is that by which the senses do not come 
in contact with their objects and follow as it were the 
nature of the mind. 

VI. Dharana—Concentration—Con¬ 
centration is the steadfastness of the mind. 

VII. Dhy&nn—Meditation—aaftNewRn «BWi. The 
continuation there of the mental effort (to understand) 
is meditation (wfv). 

VIII. Samadhi—Trance contemplation—f'TWtd 
flwfit: The same when shining with the light 

of the object alone, and devoid as it were of itself, is 
trance (or contemplation, Samadhi). 

These are the eight YogSngas which a Yogi must 
adopt for his perception. Of these again we see that 
some have the mental side more 
YogSngasand Pun- predominant, whereas others have 
mostly to be actualised in exterior 

action. Dharana, Dhyana and Samadhi which are purely 
of the Samprajiiata type and also the HW3W and oantTC 
which are accessories to them serve to cleanse the mind of 
its impurities and make it steady and can therefore be 
assimilated as being the same with the Parikarmas men¬ 
tioned in Book I, Sutras 34-39 fiwwiwt *1 

(35) at Hafrp?wn (36) oi 

(37) at?roJtpm <n fart*? (38) ot (39) 

3«nf»W>«ll*n*i). Of course these Samadhis of the 
Samprajnata type only serve to stead}- the mind 
and to take it in attaining discriminative knowledge. 
(<t?t rera: 

^TfWfft bmtbri | ) 
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In this connection I think it will not be out of place 
for me to mention the other remainin'' accessories for 
cleaning the mind as mentioned in Hook I, viz., 

ysnpsPwnqrt wmrafavT - w«T?st»? (By cultivating 
habits of friendliness, compassion, complacency and 
indifference towards happiness, misery, virtue and vice 
(respectively) the mind becomes pure. 

This means that, we are to cultivate the habit of 
friendliness towards those who are happy ; this will indeed 
remove all jealous feelings, ami thereby 

Maitri KarunS cleanse the mind and make it 

.uudita and Lpcksha. 

pure. VYe must cultivate the habit, 
of' compassion towards those who are suffering pain ; 
thus when the mind shows compassion which means that 
it wishfe. to remove the miseries of others as if they were his 
own, "it.becomes cleansed of the dirt of the desire of doing 
injury to others for compassion is only another name for 
sympathy which naturally brings oneself to the level of 
others towards whom he may he sympathetic. Next comes 
the habit of complacency which one should diligently 
cultivate as it makes our minds pleasurably inclined to¬ 
wards those who are virtuous. This removes the dirt of 
envy from the mind. Next comes the habit of indiffer¬ 
ence which we should acquire towards vice in vicious 
persons. We should acquire the habit of remaining 
indifferent where we cannot sympathise, as for example, 
with persons who are vicious ; we should not on anv account 
get angry towards those who are bad and with whom 
sympathy was not possible. This will remove the dirt of 
anger.' It will be clearly seen here that 3iwi, gfen 

and'tgywi mentioned here are only the different aspects 
of universal sympathy which should remove all perversities 
in our nature and unite us with our fellow-beings. This 
is the positive aspect of the mind with reference to the 
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abstinence of injury mentioned, under Yamas) 

which will cleanse the mind and make it fit for the appli¬ 
cation of the n eans of (fraddha) *T5i, etc. For unless 
the mind is pure, there is indeed no scope for the appli¬ 
cation of means of . *jgt, etc. for making the mind 

steady. HmsanfcwTWot * % gqrar. fmm 

It will be seen that these represent the mental endeavours 
to cleanse the mind and to make it lit for the proper mani¬ 
festation of Sraddbii, etc., and thus to steady it towards 
attaining the true discriminative knowledge. 

Again of the I'arikarmas by W«!i. -«r*t and 

and that by the habit of sympathy 
Their respective as | llHn ifeBted in eat **f*ni. etc., the 

positions. 

former is a more advanced state of 
the extinction of impurities than the latter. 

But it is eass to see that ordinary minds can never 
make the beginning of their practices from these stages. 
They are .so impure naturally .that the positive universal 
sympathy as manilested in *Wt, etc., by which the turbidity 
of mind is removed are indeed things which are very hard 
to begin with. It is also necessarily difficult for them to 
steady the mind to anobject as in wen. «rw anil Only 

men in advanced stages can begin to practise them. For 
ordinary jieople, therefore, some course of conduct must 
have, to be discovered by which they can purify their minds 
and elevate them ,0 such an extent that they may be in 
a position to cleansi the-mind by the mental Parikarm^s 
or purifications .just now mentioned. Our minds also 
become steady in proportion as . their impurities are 
cleansed. The cleansing of impurities only represents the 
negative, asjieet of the |K>sjtive side of making the. minds 
steady. The grosser impurities being removal, finer one 
j-emain, these are removed by the mental Parikarmas, 
supplemented by Abhyasa or the application of Sraddha, 
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etc., for the purpose of mating the mind steady. Thus 
when tiie impurities are gradually more and more 
attenuated, at last the final germs of impurities are 
destroyed by the force of Dhyana or the habit of IS i rod ha 
Samadhi, when Kaivalya is attained. 

Now to speak of that course of conduct by which the 
gross impurities of ordinary minds 
Yamas. are removed, we have to come to 

Yamas. They are as we have said 
before *rsj, vm, and • of these ’Kfr'fll is 

given such a high place that it is regarded as the root of the 
other Yamas, and the other Niyainas 

mentioned before, only serve to make the perfect. 

\Ve have seen before that ^nt, and serve 

to strengthen the since they are only the positive 

aspects of it, but now we see that not only they but other 
Yamas and also the other Niyainas 9JTH, JT't:. 
and 5 N ; cnfaiVT i t otily serve to make more and more 

perfect. This when it is performed without being 

limited or restricted in aoy way by caste, country, time 
and circumstances and is adhered to thoroughly universally, 
is called or the great duty of abstinence from in.ury 

is sometimes limited to castes as for example the injury 
inflicted by a fisherman and in this ease it is called 
or restricted Ahimsa of ordinary men as opposed to universal 
Ahimsa of the Yogis called ; the same is 

limited to country as in the case of a man who says to 
himself, “ I shall not cause injury at a sacred place ” ; and 
by time, with leferenee to a person who says to himself 
“ I shall not cause injury on the sacred day of Chaturdasi ”; 
by eireumstanets as when a man says to himself, c 1 shall 
cause injury for the sake of gods and Brahmins only ; or 
when injury is caused bv warriors in the battle field alone 
and in nowliere else. This restricted Ahimsa is only for 
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ordinary men v\ ho cannot follow the universal law of 
Ahimsa for a Yogi. 

Ahimsa is a great universal duty which a man should 

impose on himself in all conditions of 
Aliimsa. . 

life, everywhere, and at all times 

without being restricted or qualified by any limitation 

whatsoever. In Mahabharat M okshad harmadliyaya it is 

said that the Sankhyists lay stress upon whereas the 

Yoga lays stress upon Satnadhi; but here we see that Yoga 

also holds that Alnmsa should be the greatest ethical motive 

of all our condui t. It is by this Ahimsa alone that we 

can make ourselves fit for the higher type of Samadhi. 

All other virtues of ««l, 3 only serve to make more 

and more perfect. It is not however easy to say whether 

the Sankhyists gave so much stress to ?rt that they 

regarded it to lead to directly without the intermediate 

stages of Samadhi. We see however that the Yoga also 

lays great stress on it and holds that a man should withhold 

from all external acts; for, however good they may be, 

they cannot be such that they would not lead to some 

kind of injury or fs'm towards beings, for external 

actions can never be such that they can he performed without 

doing any harm to others. We have seen that from this 

point of view Yogi holds that pure works aie 

only those mental works of good thoughts in which a 

perfection of ^tf¥m can be attained. With the growth 

of good works (ztaw’fl) and the perfect realisation of 

’sfVm the mind naturally passes into the state iu which 

its actions are neither good (jjsf) nor bad ; and 

this state is immediately followed by the state of Kaivalya. 

Veracity consists in word and thought being in 
accordance with facts. Speech and 
' ‘ ' mind correspond to what has been 

seen, heard and inferred as such. Speech is uttered for the 

19 
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purpose of transferring one’s knowledge to another. It is 
always to be employed for the good of others ancl not 
for their injury, for it should not be defective as with 
Yudhishthir, where his motive was bad. If, however, it 
proves to be injurious to living beings even though 
uttered as truth, it is not truth ; it is a sin only. By this 
outward appearance, this is a facsimile of virtue and one 
gets into painful darkness. Therefore let everyone examine 
well and then utter truth for the benefit of all living 
beings. All truths should be tested by the canon of 'vify’m 
(non-injury). 

Asteya ?t) is the virtue of abstaining from stealing. 
Theft is the making one’s own unlawfully of things be¬ 
longing to others. Abstinence from theft consists in the 
absence of the desire thereof. 

awW—Brahmacharvya (Continence) is the restraint, of 
the generative organ, and the thorough control of sexual 
tendencies. 

Aparigraha ) is want of avariciousness, the 

non-appropriation of things not one’s own ; one happens 
to attain it on seeing the defects of attachment and of the 
injury caused by the earning, preservation and destruction 
of the objects of sense. 

If in performing the great duty of and the other 

The purification of virtues which are auxiliary to it a 
mmd - man he troubled by the thoughts 

of sin, he should try to remove the sinful ideas by 
habituating himself to ideas which are contrary to 
them. Thus it is said if the high fever of the sins opp>osed 
to the virtues tend to push him along the wrong path, he 
should in order to drive them away entertain ideas like the 
following :—Being burnt up as I am in the fires of the 
world, 1 have taken refuge in the practice of Yoga giving 
as it does protection to all living beings. Were I to take 
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up the sins haviug nice given them up I should certainly 
be a dog in my conduct. As the dog takes up his own 
vomit, so should I be acting it: 1 were to take up again 
what I have once given up. This is called the practice of 
!?feT«mwra*n (Pratipaksha Rhabana) meditating on the 
opposites of the temptations. 

A classification of the sins of fWm, etc., may be made 
according as they are actually done, 

A classification of or caused to be done, or permitted to 
Himsa. _ 

be done; and these again may be 

further divided according as they are preceded by desire, 

anger and ignorance ; these are again slight, middling or 

intense. Thus we see that there may he twenty-seven 

kinds of these sins. Mild, middling and intense are again 

threefold each mild-mild, mild-middling and mild-intense. 

Middling-mild, middling-middling and middling-intense. 


Also intense-mild, intense-middlin'; 


and intense-intense. 
This again becomes 
option (fws) and 


Thus there may be cighty-one kinds, 
infinite on accounl of rule (farm), 
conjunction 

The contrary tendency consists in the notion that these 
immoral tendencies cause an infinity 
of pains and untrue cognition. Pain 
and unwisdom are the unending fruits 


Thinking of the con 
trnrv tendencies. 


of these immoral tendencies and that in this idea lies the 
power which brings the habit of giviug a contrary trend 
to our thoughts. 

These Yamas together with the Niyamas which are 
going to he described are called 
Kriya Yoga. faf-mp?. by the performance of which 

men become fit and gradually rise 
to the state of gw-dpl by gmfa and attain Kaivalva. 
This course thus represents the first stage with which 
ordinary people should begin their Yoga work. 



Us 


The study of PatanJaLI 


Hut people who are mo 'e advanced and naturally 
possess the virtues mentioned in Yama, have no necessity 
of making their beginning therefrom. 

Thus it is said that some people may make their begiu- 


Those who made their 
beginning with the 
Niyamas. 


ning with the Nivamas, ^n«ira 
and it is for this reason 

that though they are mentioned under 
the Miyamas, they are also specially 


selected and spoken of as the fasnqta in the very first 
rule of the second Boko—farawfa: ; 
ftq; means the strength of remaining unchanged in changes 
like that of heat and cold, hunger and thirst, standing 
and sitting, the absence of speech and the absence 

of social indications. 

sttosira means the study of philosophy and the repeti¬ 
tion of the syllable Amu. 

, $V<*r«wr—This lsvarapranidha.ua is different, from 
the Iswara L J ran id liana mentioned in Book 1, where it 
meant love, homage and adoration of god, by virtue of 
which god by his grace makes Samadhi easy for the Yogi. 

Here it is a kind of Tftfflfw and hence it means the 
bestowal of all our actions to the Great Teacher, God, i. e., 
to work, not for one’s own self but for God, so that 
a man desists from all desires of gaining any fruit 
therefrom. 

When these are duly performed the afflictions become 
gradually attenuated and trance is brought about. The 
afflictions thus attenuated become characterised by unpro¬ 
ductiveness, and when their seed-power lias as it were, 
been burnt up by the tire of high intellection and the 
mind untouched by afflictions come up to the distinct 
natures of the Purusha and the mind naturally 

returns to its own primal cause Prakriti and Kaivalya is 
attained. 
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Those who ate already much advanced do not require 

even this Kriyayoga (foraitito), as 

About those who un t heir afflictions are already in man in 
naturally much ad . . 

vanced.” an attenuated state, and their minds in 

a lit condition to adapt themselves to 
Samadhi; they can therefore begin all at once with vwfa. 
So in the first chapter it is with respect to these advanced 
men that it has been said that Kaivalya can be attained 
by Abbyasa (wi«) and Vairagya without adopting the 
faaiatii—^ s«icr, tpm? 

fwg II. ■>) at the Niyama Kriya 
Yogas only Saucha (afte ) and Santosha remain 

to be said. Saucha (jfhr) means cleanliness of body and 
mind. Cleanliness of body is brought about by water, 
cleanliness of mi mi is brought about by the removal of 
the mental impurities of pride, jealousy and vanity. 

Santosha ( contentment is the absence of desire to 

possess more than is necessary for the preservation of one’s 
life. It should he added that this is the natural result of 
the correction of the appropriation of others’ tilings (wt). 

At the close of this section on the Yamas and Niyarnas, 
it is best to note their difference which lies principally 
in this that the former are the negative virtues, whereas 
the latter are positive ones. The former can and there¬ 
fore must be practised at all stages of Yoga, whereas the 
last being positive are attainable only by the distinct 
growth of mind through Yoga. The virtues of non-injury, 
truthfulness, sex-restraint, etc., should be adhered to at all 
stages of the Yoga practice. They are indispensable for 
steadying the mind. 

It is said that in the presence of a person who has 
acquired steadiness in all animals give up their habits 

of enmity ; when a person becomes steady in truthfulness, 
whatever he says becomes fulfilled. When a person 
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becomes steady in wa absence of theft, all jewels from 
different quarters approach him. 

Continence being confirmed, vigour is obtained. 
Non-covetiousness being confirmed, the knowledge of the 
causes of births is attained. By the steadiness of cleanli¬ 
ness, disinclination to this body and cessation of contact 
with others is obtained. 

When the mind attains internal afN or cleanliness 


of mind, his becomes pure, and he acquires high¬ 
mindedness one-pointed ness, control of the senses and fit¬ 
ness of the knowledge of self. By the steadiness of 
contentment comes the acquisition of extreme happiness. 
By steadiness of the dirt of this veil is removed and 
from that come the miraculous powers of endurance of the 
body ’sfmw, etc. and also the miraculous powers of the 
senses, viz., elairaudienee and thought-reading from a 
distance. By steadiness of the gods, the Bshis 

and the Siddhas become visible. When Iswara is made 
the motive of all actions, trance is attained. By this 
the Yogi knows all that, he wants to know just as 
it is iu reality, whether in another place, another body 
or another time. His intellect knows everything as it is. 

It should not, however, be said, says crrqwjfci, that in 
as much as the is attained by making Iswara 


Iswara Pranitfhana 
andtheother Y( >ga 11 gas. 


the motive of all actions, the remaininsr 
seven Yogangas are useless. Bor 
these Yogangas are useful in the 


attainment of that mental mood which devotes all actions 


to the purposes of Iswara. They are also useful in the 
attainment of umfk by separate kinds of their 

collocations, and Samadhi also leads to the fruition of 
unmm but this meditation on Iswara though it is itself a 
species of iwtfanw itself, Sainprajnata Yoga (warn ffjjf) 
is yet more direct means than them. About the relation 
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of i s STfifu'vn5? witli the other Angas of Yoga, Bhikshu 
writes :—It cannot be said that since Yoga cau be attained 
by meditation on Iswara, what is the use of the other 
disciplinary practices of the Yoga, for the meditation on 
Iswara only removes ignorance. The other accessories 
bring about the ifamadhi by their own specific ways of 
operation. Moreover it is by the help of meditation on 
Iswara that one succeeds in bringing about Samadhi 
through the perform nice of all the accessories of Yoga; so 
the other accessories of Yoga can not be regarded as 
unnecessary; or rather it is the other accessories which 
bring Dharana, Dhvana and Samadhi through meditation 
on God and thereby produce salvatiou since they cannot 
do that themselves -( htJlf^sjrfi sainplWfl 

i ?’tKuf«irsnif^ hnV Dn rif-t 
sra fi t iwtuimw- 

tkt €HiPi f*ntn?ttPn n qm^sTf straTfe ramlt* 

iTOptmHtiN g giatfl: gnifaswra' gfah i) 

Asanas are secured by slackening of effort bv thought 
transformation as infinite. Thus 

Asanas. 

posture becomes perfect and effort 
to that end ceases, so that there may be no movement of 
the body ; or when the mind is transformed into the infinite 
that makes the idea of infinity its own, it brings about 
the perfection of posture; when posture has once been 
mastered, he is not disturbed by the contraries of heat and 
cold, etc. 

After having secured stability in the Asanas a person 


P ran ay am a. 


should try the Pranayamas. The 
pause that comes after a deep 


inhalation and that after a deep exhalation are each 


called a Pranayama; the first is called external and the 


second internal. There is however a third mode, when the 
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lungs are neither too much dilated nor too much contract¬ 
ed there is another total restraint; where cessation of 
both these motions take place by a single effort just 
as water thrown on a heated stone shrivels up from 
all sides. 

These can be regulated by keeping eye over space, 
span and numbev. Thus as the breathing becomes slower 
the space that it occupies also becomes smaller and smaller. 
Space is again of two kinds, internal and external. At the 
time of inhalation the breath occupies internal space which 
can be felt even in the soles of hand and feet, just like 
the slight touch of an ant. To Iry to feel this touch 
along with deep inhalation serves to lengthen the period of 
cessation of breathing. External space is the distance 
from the tip of the nose to the most remote point up to 
which breath can be felt, by the palm of the hand, or by 
the movement of any light substance like cotton, etc., 
placed there. Just as the breathing becomes slower and 
slower the distances traversed by it also becomes smaller and 
smaller. Regulations by time is seen when eye is kept 
over the time taken up in breathing by moments; each 
moment being the fourth part of the twinkling of the eye. 
So regulation by time means the fact of our attending to 
the moments or Kshanas spent in the acts of inspiration, 
pause and respiration. These Pranayams can also be 
measured by the number of normal duration of breaths. 
The time taken by the respiration and expiration of a 
healthy man is the same as that which is measured by 
snapping the lingers after turning the hand thrice over 
the knee, is the measure of duration of normal breath; 
measured by 3ft such Matras or measures in the first 
attempt or Udghata called mild; when it is doubled, 
it is the second Udghata (middling) when it is trebled 
it is the third Udghata (intense) called intense, Gradually 
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the Yogi acquires the practice of Pranayama of long 
duration, being daily practised and being increased in 
succession of a daj , a fortnight, a month, etc. Of course 
he proceeds first by mastering the first Udghata, then 
the second and so on until the duration increases up to 
a day, fortnight a month as stated before. There is also 
a fourth kind of Pranayama transcending all these stages 
of unsteady practice when the Yogi is steady in his 
cessation of breath. It must he remembered, however, 


that while the Prana yams are being practised, mind must 
be fixed by «n*r and to some object external or 

internal ■without winch these will be of no avail for the 
true object of Yoga. By the practice of Pranayama 
mind becomes fit for concentration as in the Sutra 
vtw, where it is said that steadiness is 
acquired by siwjto and this steadiness is acquired in the 
same way as concentration as we find also in the Sutra 

When by Pratyalara the senses are restrained from their 
external objects we have what is 
lratjahaia. called Prat.yahara, by which the mind 

remains as if in its own nature being altogether identified 
with the object of inner concentration or contemplation ; 
and thus when this < ,'hitta is again suppressed the senses 
which have already ceased from coming into contact 
with other objects and become submerged in the Chitta 
itself, also cease along with it. Dharana is the concentra¬ 
tion of Chitta on a particular place, which is so very 
necessary at the time of Pranayamas 
Dhdiaua. mentioned before. The mind mav 


Dharana. 


thus be held steadfast in such places as the sphere of the 
navel, the lotus of the heart, the light in the brain, 
the forepart of the nose, the forepart of the tongue and 
such like parts of thr body. 

20 
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Samadhi. 


Dhyana is the continuance, the changing flow of the 
mental effort in the object of DharanS 
(W’Hi) tnmediated by any other 
break of conscious states. 

Samadhi or trance contemplation results when by deep 
concentration mind becomes transformed to the form of 
the object of contemplation. Py 
Samadhi. Pratyahara or power of abstraction 

mind desists from all other objects except the one to 
which it is intended to be centred ; the Yogi as he thus 
abstracts his mind also tries to give it to some internal or 
external object, which is calle3**lTT"U ; it must also be noticed 
that to acquire the habit of and in order to inhibit 

the abstraction arising from the shakiness and unsteadi¬ 
ness of the body it is necessary to practise steadfast 
posture and to cultivate the Pranayama. Also for the 
purpose of inhibiting the distractions arising from breath¬ 
ing. Again in order that a man can hope to attain 
steadfastness in these he must desist from any such conduct 
which may be opposed to the Yamas, and also acquire the 
mental virtues stated in the Niyamas and thus secure 
himself against any intrusion of distractions arising from 
his mental passions. These are therefore the indirect and 
remote conditions which qualify the person for attaining 
VTC<J1, him and Samadhi. A man who through his good 
deeds or by the grace of god is already so much ad¬ 
vanced that he is naturally above all such distractions 
to remove which it is necessary to practise the Yamas, the 
Niyamas, the Asanas, the Pranayama and Pratyahar, may 
at onee begin with wm ; we have seen means con¬ 

centration, with the advancement of which the mind 
becomes steady in repeating the object of its concentration, 
i.e., thinking of that tiling alone and no other thing ; thus 
we see that with the practice of this state called W or 
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meditation in which the mind flows steadily in that one 
state without any interruption, and gradually with this, 
even the conscious flow ot' this activity ceases and the 
mind transformed into the form of the object under 
concentration becomes steady therein. We see therefore 
that Samadhi is the consummation of that process which 
begins in mtT'iit or concentration. These three and 

nfnfa represent the three stages of the same process of 
which the last om is the perfection ; and these three are 
together techniealh called qsin which directly leads to 
and is immediate!} followed by the Samprajnata state, 
whereas the other five Yogjngas are only its indirect or 
remote causes merely. For Asamprajnata state however 
these three are also not so intimate, for a person who is very 
highly advanced, or is the special object of God’s grace 
may at once by intense airagya and Abhyasa pass 
into the Nirodha state or the state of suppression. 

By the possession of Sanyama as gradually dawns the 
knowledge of Sam.idhi, so the Sanyama is gradually 
strengthened. For while the dawning of this Prajnaloka 
or the light of Simadhi knowledge this Sanyama also 
rises higher and higher. This is the beginning for 
here the mind ran hold or concentrate and 

become one with a gross object together with its name, 
etc., which is called the Savitarka state; the next plane 
or stage of Sanyama is that when the mind becomes one 
with the object of i's meditation without any consciousness 
of its name, etc. Next come the other two stages called 
ufirsra and fdhiwi when the mind is fixed on subtle 
substances as we shall see just now. 

Samprajnata Samadhi. 

Division of ; 

Samm’ainata Samadhi. I _ 

‘ I I . I 

Savitarka Nirvitarka Savichara Nirvichara 
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To comprehend its scope it is necessary to understand 
first of all the relation, between a thing, its concept and 
the particular name with which the 

' ' " concept or the thing is associated. 

It is easy to see that the thing (vi), the concept ('Siw), and 
the name (sp?) are quite distinct. But still by force of 
association the word or name stands both for the thing 
and its concept.; the function of mind bv virtue of which 
inspite of this unreality or want of their having any real 
identity of connections, they seem to be so much associated 
that the name cannot be differentiated from the thing or 
its idea, is called Yikalpa. 

Now that state of Samadhi in which the mind 
seems to become one with the thing together with 
its name and concept is the lowest stage of Samadhi 
called ; it is the lowest stage because here the 

gross object does not appear to the mind in its true 
reality, but only in a false illusory way in which it 
appears iu ordinary life associated with the concept and the 
name. This state is not different from ordinary conceptual 
states in which the particular thing is not only associated 
with the concepts and their names but also with other con¬ 
cepts and their various relations; thus a cow will uot only 
appear before the mind with its concept and name, but 
also along with other relations and thoughts associated 
with the cows as for example,—“This is a cow, it belongs 
to so and so, it na.s so many hair on its body and so forth.” 
This state therefore is the first stage of Samadhi in which 
the mind has not become steady and is not as yet beyond 
the range of our ordinary consciousness. 

From this comes the Nirvitarka stage when the mind 
by its steadiness can become one with its object divested 
of ail other associations of name and concept, so that 
the mind is not iu direct touch with the reality of the 
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thing, uncontaminated by associations. The thing in this 
state does not appear to be an object of my consciousness 
but the consciousness becoming divested of all 1 1 ’ 
or ‘ mine ’ becomes one with the object itself; so that 
there is no such notion here, as I know this but the mind 
becomes one with the thing so that the notion of subject 
and object drops off and the result is the one steady 
transformation of the mind as the object of its con¬ 
templation. This state brings home to us the real 
knowledge of the thing, diverted by other false and 
illusory assoeiatioi s which apart from explicating the real 
nature of the object served only to hide it. This Samadhi 
knowledge or 5rai is called fardThe objects of this 
state may be the gross material objects and the senses. 

Now this statt is followed by the state of aPrto rren 
which dawns when the mind neglecting the grossness of the 
object sinks deeper and deeper into its finer constituents 
and the appearan te of the thing in its grosser aspects 
drops off and the mind having sunk deep, centres and 
identifies itself with the subtle Tanmatras which are the 
constituents of the atoms as a conglomeration of which 
the object appeared before our eyes in the Nirvitarka 
state. Thus when the mind after identifying itself with 
the sun in its true aspect as pure light, tends to settle 
on a still finer state of it either by making the senses so 
steady that the outward appearance vanishes or by seeking 
finer aud finer stages than the grosser manifestation of 
light as such, it apprehends the Tanmatric state of the 
light and knows it as such, and we have what is called the 
stage. It lias great similarities with the 
stage, while its differences from that stage spring from 
the fact that here i he object is the Tanmatra and not the 
gross Bhuta. The mind in this stage holding communion 
with the Rupa Tanmatra for example is not coloured 
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variously as red, blue, etc., as in the Savitarka communion 
with gross light, for the Tanmatric light or light potential 
has no such varieties as different kinds of colour, etc., so 
that there are also no different kinds of feeling of pleasure 
or pain arising from the manifold varieties of light. So 
this is a state of a feelingless representation of one uniform 
Tanmatric state when the object appears as a conglomera¬ 
tion of Tanmatras of Rupa, Rasa or Ganelha as the case 
might be. This state however is not an indeterminate stage 
as the Nirvitarka stage, for this Tanmatric conception is 
associated with the notions of time, space, and causality; 
thus the mind here feels that it sees at the present time 
these Tanmatras which are of such a subtle state that 
they are not associated with, pleasures and pains. They 
are also endowed with causality, in the way that from 
them and their particular collocations originate the 
atoms. 

It must be noted, here that the subtle objects of con¬ 
centration in this stage are not the Tanmatras alone but 
also other subtle substances including the ego, the Buddhi 
and the Prakriti. 

But when the mind acquires complete habit of this 
state in which the mind becomes so much identified with 
these fine objects—the Tanmatras—etc., that all con¬ 
ceptual notions of the associations of time, space, causality, 
etc., spoken of in the Saviehara and the Savitarka 
state vanish away, and the mind becomes one with the 
tine object of its communion. These two kinds of 
PrajnS, Saviehara and Nirvicbara arising from the 
communion with the fine Tanmatras have been collocated 
under one name as Vicharanugata. But when the object 
of communion is the ego as the subtle cause of the senses 
it is called and when the object of communion 

is the subtle cause of ego the called also the ^fuTctWia 
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it is called There can be no Nirvichara 

commnnion with the manifested Prakriti as the object for 
it is not an actua 1 state which can stand as the object of 
commnnion but only a state of final retirement, the 
returning back of all the effects into their primal stale 
of potentiality ; si there can never be a Prajna of such a 
stage. Thus we may restate the division of Samprajnata 
Samadhi reconciling I. 17 wit!) T. 42, 48, 44 as follows 

J 

I ..' .. ! 

wsift'sraw pm 

i ~ bj .n 

| | ^famt 

f*rf^ HWiT I (^tfwmgira) 

I 

j . | 

ufaaHl faf^iTT 

I. ' „! 

i : J 

Through the Nirvichara state, our minds become 
altogether purified and there springs the jcsn or knowledge 
called or true ; this true knowledge is altogether 

different from th< knowledge which is derived from the 
Yedas or from inferences or from ordinary perceptions ; 
for the knowledge that it can give of Reality can 
never be bad by any other means of knowledge either 
by perception, inference or testimony for their com¬ 
munication is only by the conceptual process of 
generalisations and abstractions and thus can never 
affirm anything about the things as they are in them¬ 
selves which are altogether different from their illusory 
demonstrations in conceptual terms which only prevent us 
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from knowing the true reality. The potency of this Prajna 
arrests the potency of ordinary states of distracted coo- 
sciouness and thus attains stability. When however 
this Prajna is also suppressed, we have what is called 
the state of Nirvija Samadhi at the end of which comes 
final Prajna leading to the dissolution of the Chitta and 
the absolute freedom of the Pumsha 

Samadhi we have seen is the becoming of mind’s 
oneness with an object by a process of acute concentration 
on it and a continuous repetition of it with the exclusion 
of all other thoughts of all kinds. We have indeed 
described the priueipal stages of the advancement of 
Samprajnata Yoga but it is impossible to give an exact 
picture of it with the symbolical expressions of our 
concepts ; for the stages become clear to the mental vision 
of the Yogi as he gradually acquires firmness in his 
practice. The Yogi who is practising at once comes to 
know as the higher stages gradually dawn in his mind and 
distinguish them from each other ; it is thus a matter of 
oue’s own experience, so that no other teacher can advise 
him whether a certain stage which follows is higher or 
lower, Yoga itself is its own teacher 

dtn <*<t diipt i 

dm n did m n 

When the mind passes from the Samprajnata state 
it is called Vyutthana in comparison to the Nirodha state, 
just as the ordinary conscious states are called Vyutthana 
in comparison to the Samprajnata state, the poten¬ 
cies of the Samprajnata state become weaker and weaker 
whereas the potencies of the Nirodha state become stronger 
and stronger and finally the mind comes to the Nirodha 
state and become stable therein ; of course this holds 
within itself a long mental history, for the potency 
of the Nirodha state can be stronger only when the 
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miud practises it and remains in this suppressed condition 
for long intervals of time. This shows that the mind 
being made up of the three Gunas is always suffering 
transformations and changes. Thus from ordinary state 
of distracted consciousness it gradually becomes one 
pointed and then gradually become transformed in a 
state of an object (internal or external) when it is 
said to be undergoing the Samadhi parinama or Samadhi 
change of the Samprajnata type; next comes the 
change, when the mind passes from the Samprajnata 
stage to the state of suppression (fhvw). Here therefore 
also we see that the same which we 

have already described at some length with regard to 
the sensible objects apply also to the mental states. 
Thus the change from the Vyutthana to the Nirodha state 
is the the change as manifested in time, so 

that we can say that the change of Vyutthana into 
Nirodha has not yet come, or has just come, or that the 
Vyutthana state exists no longer, the mind having 
transformed itself into the Nirodha state. There is also 
here the third change of condition, when we see that the 
potencies of Samprajnata state become weaker and 
weaker, while that of the Nirodha state becomes stronger 
and stronger. These arc the three kinds of change which 
the mind undergoes called the Dbarma, Lakshana and 
Avastha change. But there is one difference between 
this change thus described from the chauges observed in 
sensible objects that here the changes are not visible but 
are only inferrible from the passage of the mind from one 
state to another. 

It has been said that there are two different sets 
of qualities for the mind, visible and invisible. The 
visible qualities whose changes can be noticed are conscious 
states, or thought products, or percepts, etc. The invisible 
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ones arc seven in number and cannot be directly seen, 
but their existence and changes or modifications may 
be established by inference. These arc suppression, 
characterisation, potentialisatipn, constant, change, life, 
movements and power or energy of movements 




In connection with the Samprajnata Satnadhi some 
miraculous attainments are also described, which are said 
to strengthen the faith or belief of the Yogi, to the 
processes of Yoga as the path of salvation as the V ogi 
advances. These, are like the products or the mental 
experiments in the Yoga meth id, by which the people may 
become convinced of the method of Yoga as being t|ie 
true one. No reason are offered about the why of these 
attainments but they are said to happen as a result of the 
mental union with different objects. It is best to note 
them here in a tabular form. 

Object of Sanymn. JSunyjftn. Attainment. 


(1) Threefold ehnngo of | vSttnyauin. 
thing* as 
and { 


(2) The distinctions of 
name, external object . 
and the concept which j 
ordinarily appear* uni- . 
ted a* one. 

(8) Rtmidual potencies 
of the nature of 
and 

(4) Concepts alone (se¬ 
parated) from the 

objects). 


| Knowledge of the sound* 
of all living beings 


i 

: Knowledge of previous life. 


Knowledge of other ini ini? 


j. 
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Object or San jam. 


San vain. 


Attainment. 


10) Over the form of lindy. Sanynma. Disappearance (by virtue of 


(WISHER) 

(6) Karma of fast or mw i 

fruition. 

(7) F’riemllineBB, sympathy, 

and compassion. if ^7 • 

aff^twrT 

(tf) Piovers of elephant 

00 Sun 

( 10 ) 

(11) Pole star 

(12) IMcnus of the Navel 

(13) Pit of the throat 

(14) Tortoise Tube 

(15) Corona) light 

(16) Heat ... .. j 

(17) Furmsha . . .. | 

(18) (irosfl substantive ' 

the astral ijrjl con¬ 
junction pur. 

pOne fulness qfejq«rl 

(19) A(M, the substantive 
appearance, egoism 
slio conjunction and 
the purposefulness ' of 

sensation 

*ifamv*5ira«st i 


tin- perceptibility being 
checked). 

Knowledge of deuth. 

Pow er. 


. Power of elephant. 

K non* ledge of the world 
(tlu‘ geographical position 
of countries, Ac ) 

Knowledge of the starry 

PtHlClllH. 

Knowledge of tlicit* move¬ 
ments. 

Knowledge of the system 
of the body. 

| Subdual of hunger and 
thirst. 

Steadiness. 

Vision of the perfected ones-- 
I lie seer or all knowledge 
bv prescieneo 
Knowledge of the mind. 

Knowledge of Puruslm. 

: Control over the element 
from which follows atten- 
1 uution, other powers, per- 
S feet ion of the l>ody and 
[ non-residence by their 
characteristics. 

Mastery over the. senses; 
and thence come the quick- 
!H‘ s m as of nu’nd, unaided 
mental perception and 
! mastery over the Prndhaua. 

sRsitjifasi s'qw- 


i 
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thus help his main goal or ideal by 
always pushing or drawing him for- 


These Vibhutis as they rise with the performance of the 
processes of Yoga gradually deepen the faith of the Yogi 
in the performance of his deeds and 

Vibhuti and their 
position in the Yoga 
Philosophy. 

wards and forwards towards it by the 
more and more strengthening of his faith. Divested from 
the ideal they have no value of any importance. 

After describing the nature of Karmayoga, and the 

way in which it leads to Jnanavoga, I believe it is time for 

us now to describe the third and the 
Bhaktiyoga and . . . 

iswara. easiest means of attaining salvation, 

the Bhaktiyoga and the position of 

Iswara in the Yoga system with reference to a person who 

seeks deliverance from the bocds and shackles of Avidva. 

Iswara in the Yoga system is that Puiusha who is 
distinct from all others, by the fact of bis being untouched 
by the afflictions or vehicles of the 
fruition of action. Other Purushas 
are also in reality untouched by the afflictions, but they 
at least seemingly have to undergo the afflictions and 
consequently birth and rebirth, etc., until they are again 
fiually released but Iswara though he is a Purnsba yet 
He does not suffer any sort of bondage in any 
way. He is always free and ever the Lord. He never 
had nor will have any relation to these bonds. He is the 
teacher of the ancient teachers too beyond the range of 
the conditioning by time. 

This nature of his has been affirmed in the scriptures 

and are taken therefore as the true one on their authority. 

The authority of the scriptures are 

Scriptures and again acknowledged onlv because 
Iswara. • 

they have proceeded out of God or 

Iswara. The objection of an argument in a circle has no 


Iswara. 
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place here since t he connection of the scriptures with 
Iswara is beginnirigless. 

There is no other divinity equal to Iswara, because 
in the case of such equality there may be oppositions 
between the rival Iswaras which 
Iswam, tv hat he is. might therefore result in the lowering 
of any one of them. He is omni¬ 
scient in the highesi degree for in him is the furthest limit 
of omniscience from which there is no beyond. 

This Iswara is all-merciful, and though he has no desires 
of him to satisfy yet for the sake of his devotees he 
dictates the scriptures at each evolu- 
His- fuuctious. tion of the world after dissolution. 

But he does not release all persons, 
because he has to help only so much as they deserve ; he 
does not nullify the Eaw of Karma, just as a king though 
he is quite free to act in any way he likes, punishes or 
rewards people according as they deserve. 

At the end of each Kalpa he adopts the pure body from 
Sattwa which is devoid of any Karmasaya and thus eommu- 
i icates through it to all his devotees and 
His pure Sattwa- dictates the scriptures. Again at the 

mava body. . t t 

tune of dissolution this body of pure 
Sattwa becomes submerged in the Prakriti; and at the time 
of its submersion in tin- Prakriti Iswara wishes that it might 
come forth again at the beginning of the new creation ; 
thus it continues for ever that at each new creation the pure 
Sattwamava body springs forth and submerges back into 
the Prakriti at the tim • of the dissolution of the universe. 

In accepting tins body he has no personal desires to 
satisfy as we have said before. He 
Himself untouched adopts it only for the purpose of saving 
tin people by instructing them with 
knowledge and piety which is not possible without 
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a pure Sattwamaya body ; so lie adopts it but is not 
affected in any way by it. One who is under the control 
of Nescience cannot distinguish his real nature from it 
and thus is always led by it. but such is not the case 
with Iswara, for he is not in any way under its control, 
but only adopts it as a means of communicating knowledge 
to people. 

A Yogi also who has attained absolute independence 
may similarly accept one or more pure Sattwamaya 
Nino ana Chittas from Asmilamatra and may pro¬ 
duce one Chitta as the superintendent of all these 
(fkfn'nf-mfa Oofnwf uuysuti' farmer ). 

Such a Chitta adopted by a true Yogi by the force of 
bis meditation is not under the control of the vehicles of 
action as is the case with the other four kinds of Chitta 
from birtli, Oshadhi, Mantra and Tapas. 

The Pranava or Aumkara is his name ; though at the 
time of dissolution the word of Pranava together with its 


Pranavn the word 
for Iswar. 


from 


denotative power 
in the Frakriti 
the new 
beneath 


becomes 


submerged 


they reappear with 
creation just as roots 
the ground in the rainv 


shoot forth 

season. This Pranava is also called Swadhyava. By 
concentration on this Swadhyaya or Pranava the mind 
becomes one-pointed and fit for Yoga. 

Now one of the means of attaining Yoga is Iswara 
Pranidhana, or worship of God. This word according to the 
commentators is used in two senses, 
Iswara Pranidhana. in the first and the second books 
of the Patanjala Yoga apphorisuis. 
In the first book it means love or devotion to God as the one 
centre of meditation, in the second it is used to mean the 
abnegation of all desires of the fruits of action to Iswara 
aud thus Iswara Pranidhana in this sense is included under 
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Kriyayoga. This- abnegation of all fruits of action to 
Iswara purities the mind and makes it lit for Yoga ; this 
is distinguished from the Iswara Pranidhana of the first 
Book as the Bhabana of Pranava and Iswara in this that it 
is connected with actions and the abnegation of their fruits 
whereas the lat.tei consists only in keeping the mind in 
worshipful state in Iswara and his word or name Pranava. 

By devotion o: Iswara Prema or Bhakti he is drawn 
towards the devo'ce through his Nirmana Chitta of pure 
Sattwaaud by his grace he removes all 

Ueteasu throngii obstructions of illness, etc., descrilied 
the grace of Iswara. 

tn I. 30, 31 and at once prepares his 
mind for the highest realisation of his own absolute in¬ 
dependence. So f ir a person who can love and adore 
Iswara, this is th. easiest course for attaining Samadhi. 
We can make our minds pure iu the easiest way by 
abnegating all out actions <o Iswara and attaining salva¬ 
tion by firm and steady devotion for Him This is the 
sphere of Bhaktiv iga by which the tedious complexity 
of the Yaga process may be avoided and salvation acquired 
in no time by the supreme grace of Iswara. 

This means is not indeed distinct front the general 

means of Yoga, r/z., Abhvasa and 

different 'from**tjmr Vairagya which applies in all stages. 

!>>: Abhvasa and Vai- Eor here also Abhyasa applies to 

ragya. . 1 

the devotion of Iswara as one Supreme 

Tattwa or truth and Yairagya is necessarily associated 

with all true devotion and adoration of Iswara. 

This conception of Iswara differs from the conception 
of Iswara in the Ramanuja system in this that—there 
Prakriti and Purusha, Achit and 

Compared with Chit, form the bodv of Iswara where- 
Hamanuja system. 

as here Iswara is considered as being 
only a special Purusha with the aforesaid powers (v4 


Tins process not 
different from thnr 
by Abbyasa and Vai- 
ragya. 
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frfiraTOs 5 * f^fcf qTflfirTO ^-warnf:—TT*n 3 ?i vrra 1.1.) 

In this system Iswara is not again the Prakriti 

in the sense of ^fawntfelfff but of Dharma and Adharma, 
and his agency is only in the removal of obstacles and 
thereby helping the evolutionary process of Prakriti. 

Thus Iswara is distinguished from the Iswara of San¬ 
kara Vedanta in this that there the 

Admuta tf'dan- true existence is ascribed only of 
tic Iswara. J 

Iswara whereas all other forms and 


modes of Being are only regarded as illusory. 

After what we have studied above it will be easy to 
see that the main stress of the Yoga Philosophy lies in its 
method of Sam ad hi. The knowledge 
SamSdhi and its that can be acquired by it differs from 

points of difference „ ,, ,. 

from perception in- all other kinds of knowledge, ordinary 

ferences or scriptures perception, inference, etc., in this 
as sources ot know- 

ledge. that it alone can bring objects before 

our mental eye with the clearest and 
most unerring light of comprehensibility in which the 
true nature of the thing is at once observed. Inferences 
and the words of scriptures are based on concepts or 
general notions of things. For the teaching of scriptures 
ave manifested in words ; and words are but names, 
terms or concepts formed by noting down the general 
similarities of certain things and binding them down bv a 
svmbol. All deductive inferences are also based upon 
major propositions arrived at by inductive generalisations ; 
so it is easy to see that ali knowledge that can be imported 
by them are ouly generalised conceptions. Their process 
only represents the method by which the miud can pass 
from one generalised conception to another ; so the mind 
can in no way attain the knowledge of the Real things, 
the absolute species, which is not the genus of any other 
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thing; so inferei ce and scripture can only communi¬ 
cate to us the nature of the agreement or similarity 
of tilings and not the real things as they are. Ordinary 
perception also h not of much avail here since it cannot 
bring within its scope the subtle and fine things and 
things that are obstructed from the view of the senses : 
so knowledge b ■ ordinary perception is limited by 
the incapacity of o lr senses to perceive subtle and remote 
things, and things which are obstructed from our view. 
But Samadhi lias no such limitations, so the knowledge 
that ean be attained by it is absolutely unobstructed, true 
and real in the strictest sense of the terms. 

By deep conce ntration when all other states of mind 
are cheeked it is centred on one thing steadily and that 

alone, the mind becomes transformed 

Samadhi and the ils were j n to the form of that thing, 
intuition of Bergson. 

and thus the true nature of that 
thing at once flashes before it. It is akin to the conception 
of intuition by Bergson, the nature of which as described 
by Bergson applies in a certain measure to Samadhi. 
Thus Bergson sat s :—“ It follows that an absolute could 
only be given in an intuition whilst everything else fall 
within the province of analysis. By intuition is meant 
the kind of intellectual sympathy by which one places 
oneself within an object in order to coincide with what is 
unique in it ((•/'. fay?) and consequently inexpressible. Ana¬ 
lysis on the contrary, is the operation which reduces the 
object to elements already known, that is to elements 
common both to it md other objects. To analyse there¬ 
fore is to express a thing as a function of something 
other than itself. Vnalysis is thus a translation, develop¬ 
ment into symbols, i representation taken from successive 
points of view from which we note as many resemblances 
as possible between the new object which we are studying 

22 
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and others, which we believe we know already. In its 
eternally unsatisfied desire to embrace the object around 
which it is compelled to turn, analysis multiplies without 
end the number of its points of view in order to complete 
its always incomplete representations and ceaselessly varies 
its symbols that it may perfect the always imperfect trans¬ 
lation. It goes on therefore to infinity. But intuition, if 
intuition is possible, is a single act. 

This view of Samadhi or intuitional trance is not 
opposed to whatever we say conceptual or perceptual in¬ 
telligence that they are complimentary 

Kant, Borgson and t 0 eae l) other. Like Kant, Patanjali 
Patanjali. . 

does not bring about a schism between 
science and metaphysics. The realities of metaphysical 
order the so-called things in themselves or things as they 
are, are not transcendent to the world of Phenomena, but 
are only so subtle that the senses cannot grasp them. He 
does not make the metaphysics entirely artificial, and the 
science wholly relative ; but with him both are true in 
their own respective spheres, and far from there being any 
schism between them, they are connected in one chain of 
development; science reigns where the mind is being led 
from concepts to concepts with the dogmatic belief that all 
knowledge must necessarily start in concepts, move in con¬ 
cepts and end in concepts ; thinking or knowledge, as we 
call it, carries with it the belief that it comprehends all 
that is knowable, though in reality its sphere is so much 
limited that it can grasp the general notions and these 
alone. The thing as it is the real Vishesha (fafrq) apart from 
its symbolic side of conceptual representations can never 
be grasped by the conceptual side of knowledge. But the 
infra-eonceptual or ultra-conceptual stages are not unreal 
in any way though they cannot be grasped either by the 
senses or by our conceptual intelligence. To grasp them 



our mind must follow an inverse process of stopping 
its flow from concepts to concepts, but concentrated itself 
to one concept and that alone, and repeat it again and 
again to the exc 1 asion of all other possible concepts, and 
thus become coincided, identified as it were with it, when 
the limitations of the concept at once vanish and the thing 
shines before the mind in its true reality. Such a Prajna 
or intuitive knowledge is absolutely unerring for here the 
mind has been installed in the reality of the thing and 
merged in the very life of it. “ To philosophise,” according 
to Patanjali, “ therefore is to invert the habitual direc¬ 
tion of the work of thought; to practise it not in a 
random way but in a profoundly methodical manner; 
gradually to rise higher and higher in the acquisition of 
the true metaphysical knowledge, with a definite end in 
view until the highest stage, the one ideal consummation 
of all metaphysical knowledge is attained ; the Prakriti then 
appears in her own true nature, and her relations with the 
Purusha are also discerned and the Yogi is absolutely 
freed from all bondage of Prakriti. 

According to Patanjali it is our want of intuition of 
the reality, hidden beneath the eonti- 
Vision of a \ ogi. n ual flow of our varied concepts that 

is the root of all control exercised by the Prakriti over us. 
Moral and virtuous actions are here advocated only because 
they purify the mind and help it to acquire the power of 
intuition (Jpgi) by w hich the real nature of things is revealed 
to the Yogi; before whose vision all obstruction melts away 
and all reality shines before him in absolute effulgence, 
nothing is too small for his intuition and nothing is too great. 

The whole philosophy from Plato to Plotinus proceeded 
out of a supposition that “ a variation 
llato ' can only be the expression and 

development of what is invariable,” that “ there is more 
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in the immutable than in the moving and we pass from 
the stable to the unstable by a mere diminution. But 
with Patanjali we find that he had never any such bias 
as that. Prakriti, the sphere of the mutable and the 
unstable is not on that account less true than the Purusba— 
the immutable ; only their realities are of two different kinds 
and neither of them can ever be reduced to the other. 
All evil is due to the want of right comprehension of their 
relative spheres ; stable is always stable and unstable is 
always unstable and the}' must not be confused by either in 
any way. All evil is begotten out of their seeming illegiti¬ 
mate connection which forms the basis of all. With Plato we 
have seen that there is nothing positive outside ideas, 
diminution of the Reality of which into that of the 
unstable occurs by a process of diminution by the addition of 
Zero-like Platonic “ non-being ” the Aristotelian “ matter ” 
a metaphysical zero joined to the ideas multiplies it in 
space and time. In the words of Bergson “ this non-being 
is an illusive nothing; it creeps between the ideas and 
creates endless agitation, eternal disquiet like a suspicion 
insinuated between loving hearts .’ 1 The ideas or forms 
are the whole of intelligible reality, that is to say of truth. 
As to sensible reality, it is perpetual oscillation from one 
side to the other of this point of equilibrium. Immutability 
is more than becoming, form is more than change, and it is 
by a veritable fall that the logical system of ideas rationally 
subordinated and co-ordinated among themselves is scattered 
into a physical series of objects and events accidentally 
placed one after another. “ Physics is but logic spoiled.” 

Aristotle could not tolerate that ideas should thus 
exist independently by themselves but finding that he 

could not deprive them of this 
Aristotle. . 

character, he pressed them into each 

other, rolled them up into a ball, and set above the 
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physical world a fi-rm that was thus found 1o be the form 
of forms, the ide;i of ideas or to use his own words the 
thought of thought. Such is the God of Aristotle— 
necessarily immutable and apart from what is happening 
in the world, since he is only the synthesis of all concepts 
in a single one. It is tine that no one of the manifold 
concepts could exi t apart such as it is in the divine 
unity; in vain should we look for the ideas of Plato within 
the God of Aristotle. But if only we imagine the God of 
Aristotle in a sort of refraction from himself, or simply 
inclining towards the world, at once the Platonic ideas 
are seen to pour themselves out of him, as if they 
were involved in the unity of his essence. In, the 
movement of the universe there is an aspiration of things 
towards the divine ] erfection, and consequently an ascent 
towards God as the effect of a contact of God with the 
first sphere and as descending consequently from God to 
things. The necessity with Aristotle of a first motionless 
mover is not demonstrated by founding it on the assertion 
that the movement of things must have had a beginning 
but on the contrary, by affirming that this movement 
could not have begun and could never come to an end, and 
that this perpetuity of mobility could happen only’ if it was 
backed by an eternity of immutability which it unwound 
in a chain without beginning or end. 

In that revival of Platonism in Alexandria we see 
that as the possibility of an outpouring of Platonic ideas 

God exists behind us and his vision 

Neo-platonism. . . . 

as such is always virtual and never 
actually realised by the conscious intellect. Everything 
is derived from the irst principle and everything aspires to 
return to it; remoter the emanation lower the degree of 
perfection. After the one, reason possesses the greatest 
perfection and after it comes the soul. The true then we 
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see transcends the bounds of reason. “ Knowledge ” 
therefore of it is not won by proof, not by any inter¬ 
mediating process, not so that the objects remain outside 
of him but so that all difference between the knower and 
the known disappears; it is a vision of reason into its 
own self; it is not we who have the vision of reason, but 
reason who has the vision of its own self; even the vision 
of reason within which subject and object are still opposed 
to each other as different from each other must itself be 
transcended. The supreme degree of cognition is the 
vision of the supreme, the single principle of things, in 
which all separation between it and the soul ceases, in 
which this latter in divine rapture touches the absolute itself, 
and feels itself filled by it and illuminated by it. He who 
has attained this veritable union with God, despises 
even that pure thought which he formerly loved, because 
it was still after all only a movement and presupposed a 
difference between the seer and the seen. This mystical 
absorption or swooning into the absolute is therefore 
the last word of the Alexandrians. Thus Edward Caird 
wrote of Plotinus, “ The inmost experiences of our being 
is an experience which can never be uttered. To this 
difficulty Plotinus returns again and again from new 
points of view, as if driven by the presence of a conscious¬ 
ness which masters him, which, by its very nature can 
never get itself but which he cannot help striving to 
utter. He pursues it with all the weapons of a subtle 
dialectic, endeavouring to find some distinction which 
will fix it for his readers and he is endlessly fertile in 
metaphors and symbols by which he seeks to Hash some 
new light upon it. Yet in all this struggle and almost 
agony of his expression, he is w r ell aware that he can 
never find the last conclusive word for it and has to fall 
back on the thought that it is unspeakable.” 
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With the revival of Platonism in modern philosophy in 
Kant we see that the “ beyond ” the “ Reality ” has 

altogether eluded our grasp. There 
Revival of Platonism. .... . . 

is no intuition that carries us into 

the non-temporal; all intuition is thus found to be sensuous 
by intuition. By (hanging the Platonic idea from a thing 
into a relation of the understanding, a law, he has substi¬ 
tuted the universal Mathematic—a single and closed-in 
system of relation- for the Platonic world of ideas, 
imprisoning the whole of reality in a network prepared in 
advance in which is unified and reconciled all the plurality 
of our knowledge in one universe of science. To realise 
this dream or at best an ideal, attempts have been made 
to determine what the intellect must be, and what the 
object in order that au uninterrupted mathematic may 
hind them togetht r. And of necessity, if all possible 
experience can be made to enter thus into the rigid and 
already formed frame-work of our understanding it is 
(unless we assume a pre-established harmony) because our 
understanding itself organises nature and finds itself again 
therein in a mirror. The real things in themselves remain 
an unknown entity, a some-thing-like-non-Being and in 
its place are substituted some barren relations which 
are said to form an universe dignified by the name of 
science. Our intellect, shall never he able to come into 
a touch with the loality; it is absolutely restricted and 
limited to this innate incapability of doing anything 
but Platonising in ideas ; and as such all science only 
represents this dreamy, make-shift of syunbolieal relativity 
and never the Reality as it is, and metaphysics is 
impossible since it has nothing more to do than to 
parody with phantoms of things the work of con¬ 
ceptual arrangement which science practices seriously on 
relations. 
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To distinguish Patanjali from these different shades 

of representations spoken above, we 
Patanjali. ... 

see that he agrees with Aristotle 

in conceiving an unmoved as the cause of all that is 
endlessly moving for it is into these that the former 
unwinds itself. 

That which unwinds is the same as that which is un¬ 
winded ; the “ unmoved ” only represents the throbbings 
and pulsations of the unaetualised unwindings, the absolute 
potentiality. But this “ unmoved ” only represents the 
ground of the comic dynamic of all mutability and change, 
but does not explain the stable and “ unmoved ” which 
forms the background of all our conscious experiences. 
This “ unmoved ” and “ immovable ” of our consciousness 
of pure shining effulgence, a constant factor of all 
conceptual mobility can never be confused with it. It is 
the only true immobile which no change can effect— 
altogether distinct from the universals or the particulars 
of our thought but illuminating them all in the conceptual 
illumination. No concept can ever catch hold of it. 
It is the one absolute “stable” element, all else are 
moving. Movement is the reality of matter which in none 
of its stages can in true sense be called the “ unmoved.” 
Matter holds within itself its own dynamic of motion; 
it is as much real as the unmoved or stable Purusha; 
they are two independent realities and none of them can 
be said to he derived from the other and consequently 
there is no diminution of reality involved in the concep¬ 
tion of matter. Plat.o had to acknowledge the separate 
existence though he wanted to deprive it of all determinate 
qualities. Instead of making non-being colourless it would 
have been more consistent if he conceived the idea as the 
truly and absolutely colourless and the non-being of the 
equilibrium which holds within itself the principle of all 
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determinations and differentiations the ground of all 
genesis and transformations which appear within and 
without as the inner and outer worlds, the microcosm and 
the macrocosm. Aristotle caught sight of this, hut 
substituted for tlm independent reality of the ideas only 
and an ideality towards which matter is striving and thus 
made it the imauent teleology of matter. But Patanjali 
was not satisfied with it for even here the stable 
unconsciousness ernained unexplained altogether; and 
without it our intellectual life will he reduced to a mere 
mobility of parsing states without any stable principle 
with which they may be connected and unified. This 
principle to which or for which all these passing states 
form together at. unified life, and the experiences of 
pleasures and pains is the Purusha, which serves as the 
external teleology of the Prakriti. The comprehension 
of this metaphysical reality is not a dream with him as 
with Kant, but a complement of our ordinary scientific or 
phenomenal experience. For the achievement of this 
final release of tne Purusha it is necessary to invest the 
outgoing process of conceptual (low, to make it steady 
and one-pointed by which all the differentiating process 
being arrested the mind tends to become steady and stable 
and when the last stage is attained the nature of the 
real form of the Purusha is reflected and the outgoing 
order of phenomena by a reverse process returns back to 
the Prakriti. The Neo-platonists agree with Patanjali 
in so far as the assi rtion of the supreme validity of the 
process which brings about trance is concerned. Plotinus 
and Patanjali agree in their difference from Kant 
in this that there are other sources of right knowledge 
than those provide l by the scanty scope of conceptual 
relativity of our thoughts. The light that they have 
shown in the illumination of the history of world-civilisation 
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will manifest itself to any enquiring mind as the first 
beams of sunshine bringing messages of hope and bliss 
from the region of eternal sunshine beyond the gloomy and 
imperfect vision of our science and will always awaken us to 
believe that with reality which is hidden from our view 1 
may stand face to face only if I possess (he will to do it. 
Many hidden mysteries are daily being discovered by men 
of genius by this intuitive perception ffpinara but none of us 
try to penetrate methodically into the depths of this land of 
eternal bliss and communion. The face of truth is hidden 
by a golden veil fij4) and let all 

mankind combine in their efforts to draw it away and 
adore the unveiled truth as it is in itself. 

At the close of the previous sections it may be worth 

while to speak a few words on the 

Ancient.ami modern theories of the physical world as 
division oi matter. 

supplementing the views that have 
been already stated above. 

Gross matter as the possibility of sensation has been 
divided into live classes according to their relative gross¬ 
ness corresponding to the relative grossness of the senses. 
Some modern investigators have tried to understand the 
five Bhutas, riz., Akasa, Marut, Tej, Ap and Kshiti as 
the ether, the gaseous heat and light, liquids and solids. 
But 1 cannot venture to say so when I think that solidity, 
liquidity and gaseousness represent only an impermanent 
aspect of matter. The division of matter from the stand¬ 
point of the possibility of our sensations has a firm root 
in our nature as cognising beings and has therefore a 
better rational footing than the modern chemical division 
of matter into elements and compounds which are being 
daily threatened by the gradual advancement of (un¬ 
scientific culture. They carry with them no fixed and 
consistent rational conception as the definition of the 
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ancients but av 1 mere makeshifts tor understanding or 
representing cert lin chemical changes of matter and have 
therefore merely i relative value. 

'['here are live aspects from which gross matter can 
be viewed at. These are (1) Sthula 
Sthula Rnp-r. (gross), (2) (substantive), (8) 

Sukshma (subtle , (4) Anvaya (conjunction), (5) Artha- 
vattwa (purpose for use). The Sthula or the gross 
physical characte vs of the Bhntas are described as follows:— 
Qualities of Earth—Form, heaviness, roughness, ob¬ 
struction, stability, manifestation (vritti), difference, 
support, turbidity (^roj) hardness and enjoyability. 

Ap—Smoothness («’?), subtlety (mhnj'), clearness 
(KW), whiteness (sftan'), softness (ml4), heaviness (tfM), 
coolness, (*M), conservation i.r«t), purity (qfqira), cementa¬ 
tion (wi*t). 

Tejas—Going upwards (gfwra), cooking (uTOf), 
burning (<?5rg), light shining (ffl*rc), dissipating 

(flwffa), energisii g (^f@), different from the charac¬ 
teristic of the previous ones. 

Vayu—transverse motion (fTjsjnnsi), purity (qfkas), 
throwing, pushing, strength qsi), movability 

(m-tfl), want of shadow —different from the 

characteristic of t lie previous ones. 

Akasha—Motion in all directions (m^fTFifh:), non¬ 
agglomeration (^u?) non-obstructive (^fq^ou:)—different 
from the eharactei istic of the previous ones. 

These physical characteristics are distinguished from 
their aspects by which they appeal to the senses which are 
called their Swarupas. Earth is 
Swnrnpa. characterised by Gaudha or smell, 

Ap b\ Rasa or taste, Teja by Rupa, 
etc. Looked at from this view we see that smell arises 
by the contact of the nasal organ with the hard particles 
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of matter, so this hardness or solidity which can so gene¬ 
rate the sensibility of Gandha is said to be the Swarupa 
of Kshiti. Taste can originate only in connection with 
liquidity so this liquidity or Sneha is the Swarupa or nature 
of Ap. Light—the quality of visibility—manifests itself in 
connection with heat, so heat is the Swarupa of lire. The 
sensibility of touch is generated in connection with the 
vibration of air on the epidermal surface; so this vibrating 
nature is the Swarupa of air. 

The sensibility of sound proceeds from the nature of 
obstructionlessness, and that, belongs to Akasa, so this ob- 
sfructionlessness is the Swarupa of Alcasa. 

The third aspect is the aspect of Tanmatras which are 
the causes of the atoms or Parana an us Their fourth 

aspect is their aspect of Gunas or the 

Suksha, Anvrayn nualities of sffiis; (illumination), fsMl 
and Artlmvattwa. _ ; 

(action), (inertia). Their fifth as¬ 
pect is that by which they are serviceable to the Purusha 
by causing his pleasurable or painful experiences and 
finally his liberation. 

Speaking about the aggregation with regard lo the 
structure of matter we see that this is of two kinds ()) 
those of which the parts are in inti- 
Asegregation. mate union and fusion, e.g., any 

vegetable or animal body, the parts of 
which can never be considered separately. (£) Those 
mechanical aggregates or collocations of distinct and in¬ 
dependent parts as the trees in a forest. 

A Dravya or a substance is an aggregate of the former 
type and is the grouping of generic 
Substance. or specific qualities and is not a 

separate entity—the abode of generic 
and specific qualities like the Dravya of the Vaisheshika 
conception. The aspect of an unification of generic 
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and specific qualities seen in parts united in intimate 
union and fusion U called tlie Dravva aspect. The aggre¬ 
gation of joarts is the structural aspect of which the side of 
appearance is the unification of generic and specific qua¬ 
lities called the Dravva. 

The other aggregation of Yutasiddhavayaba, i.e., the 
collocation of the distinct and independent parts is again 
of two kinds, (1) in which stress may 

Two kinds °f '"itn- ] a j<j p 0 p] ie distinction of parts, and 

suldhu Vayaba. _ * 

(2) that in which stress is laid to their 

unity more than their distinctness. Thus in the expression 

mango-grove we see that many mangoes indeed make a 

grove but the m rngoes are not different from the grove. 

Here stress is laid to the aspect that mangoes are the same 

as the grove which however is not the ease when we say 

that here is a grove of mangoes, for the expression grove 

of mangoes clear] - brings borne to our mind the side of 

the distinct mangoi trees which form a grove. 

Of the gross elements, Akasa seems especially to require 
a word of explanation. There are aecoring to Vijnana 
Bhikshu and Nagesha two kinds of Akasa,—Karana or 
primal and Karva the atomic. The first or the original is the 
undifferentiated formless Tamas, for in that stage it has 
not the quality of manifesting itself in sounds faiw- 

This Karanas late 1 ' on develop into the atomic Akasa 
which has the property of sound. According to the 
conception of the Paninas, this Karyakasa evolves from 
the ego as the first envelop of Vayu or air. The Karana- 
kasa or the non-atomic Akasa should not be considered 
as mere vacuum (omnium) but must be conceived as a 
positive all-pervasive entity (’stqqnsi^Ufl) something like 
the ether of the modern physicists. 

From this Akasa springs the atomic Akasa or the 
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Ksiiyakasha which is tlie cause of the manifestation of 
sound. All [lowers of hearing even though they have 
their origin in the principle of egoism reside in the Akasa 
placed in the hollow of ear. It is here that the power 
of hearing is located. When soundness or defect is 
noticed therein, soundness or defect is noticed in the power 
of hearing also. Further when of the sounds working 
in unison with the power of hearing the sounds of 

solids, etc., are to be taken in, then the power of hearing 
located in the hollow of the ear stands in need of the 
capacity of resonance residing in the substratum of 
the Akasa of the ear. This sense of hearing then, having 
its origin in the principle of ego acts when it is 

attracted by the sound originated and located in the mouth 
of the speaker, acting as a loadstone. It is this Akasa 
which gives penetrability to all bodies ; in absence of 
this all bodies would be so compact that it would be 
difficult even to pierce them with a needle. In the Sankhya 

Sutra II. 12. it, is said that eternal lime and space 

are of the nature of Akasa “ fasfl 

i tfi 5^9: 

So this so-called eternal time and space does not differ 
from the one undifferentiated formless Tamas which we 
have spoken just now. Relative and infinite time, arises 
from the motion of atoms in space—the cause of all 
change and transformations ; and space as relative position 
cannot be better expressed than in the words of Dr. B. N. 
Seal, as “ totality of positions as an order of co-existent 
points, and as met it is wholly relative to the under¬ 
standing like order in time, being constructed on the 
basis of relations of position intuited by our empirical 
or relative consciousness. But there is this difference 
between space, order and time order :—there is no unit 
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of space as position (fe^r) though we may conceive time, 
as, the moment (tuh) regarded as the unit of change in the 
causa] series. Spatial position ( fcm) results only from the 
different relations in whic-h the all pervasive Akasa stands 
to the various finite objects. On the other hand, space as 
extension or locus < f a finite body, or Desa, has an ultimate 
unit being analysable into the infinitesimal extension quality 
inherent in the Gunas of Prakriti.” 

Chitta or mine has two stages:—(I) in the form of 

states such as real cognition (mnt) 
States of Cliitta. . . . ' 

including perception, inference, com¬ 
petent evidence, un cal cognition, imagination, sleep and 
memory,-—(2) in the form in which all those states 
are suppressed Between the stage of complete 

out-going activity and complete suppression of 

all states, there are t housands of states of infinite variety 
through which a man’s experiences have to pass from the 
Yvutthana state to the Nivodha. In addition to the five 
states spoken of above, there is another kind of real 
knowledge, and intuition, called Prajna, which dawns 
when by concentration the Chitta is iixed to any one state 
and that alone. Thi- Prajna is superior to all other means 
of knowledge either perception, inference or competent evi¬ 
dence of the Vedas in this that it is altogether unerring, 
unrestricted or unlimited in its scope. 

Pram ana we ha\e seen includes perception, inference 

and competent evidence. Perception 

Description of the originates when the mind or Chitta 
states. 

through the senses (ear, skin, eye, 

taste and nose) and be ing modified by their modifications 

be the external objects passes to them 
Perception. ' , , ■ , 

ai d generates a kind ot notion or 
knowledge about them in which their specific characters 
are more predominant. • 
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Mind is all pervasive and it can generate its notion 
in the external world by which we have the perception of 
the thing. Like light which emits rays and pervades all, 
(hough it may remain in one place, the Chitta by its 
Vrittis comes in contact with the external world and is 
changed into the form of the object of perception and is 
thus the cause of perception ; as the Chitta has to pass 
through the senses it becomes coloured by them, which 
explains the fact that perception is impossible without 
the help of the senses. As it has to pass through (he 
senses it undergoes the limitations of the senses, which it 
can avoid, if it can directly concentrate itself to any object 
without the help of the senses; from this originates the 
Prajna by which dawns the absolute and real know¬ 
ledge of the thing unhampered by the limitations of the 
senses,—which can act only within a certain area or 
distance and cannot take within its sphere the subtler 
objects. 

We see that in oer ordinary perceptions our minds 
are drawn towards the object as iron is attracted by 
magnets. Thus Bhikslm says in explaining the Bhashya 
of IV. 17 

cm fkqm faraisffc'i ^ufwt 

Yutsu tarqtTO qrrcgfat mraKfl w 

g«T faqipt! qfexi « fwrerei tnct; ssra: i ^ 

: i The objects of knowledge though inactive in them¬ 
selves may yet like a magnet draw the everchanging 
Chittas towards it and change the Chittas in accordance 
with their own form just as a piece of cloth is turned 
red bv coming into contact with red lac. So it is 
that the Chitta attains the form of anything with which 
it comes in touch. Perception or Pratyaksha is distinguished 
from inference, etc., in this that here the knowledge arrived 
at is predominantly of the specific, and special characters 
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(fVsfa) of the thing and not of the generic qualities as in 
inference, etc. 

Inference proceed- from the inference and depends upon 
the fact that certain common qualities are found in all 
the members of a class, as distinguished from the members 
of a different class. So that the qualities affirmed of a 
class will be found 1 1 exist in all the individual members 
of that class; this affirmation of the generic characters 
of a class to the iudhidual members that come tinder it is 
the essence of inference. This it seems comes very nearly 
to tracing all deductions from the diet km dr <»>nu rl 
un Hu. 

An object perceived or inferred by a competent man 
is described by him ir words with the intention of trans¬ 
ferring his knowledge to another ; and the mental modi¬ 
fication which has for its sphere the meaning of such 
words is the verbal cognition of the hearer. When the 

speaker has neither perceived nor inferred the object, and 

speaks of things which cannot be believed, the authority 
of verbal cognition fails. But it does not fail in the 
original speaker God or Iswara and his dictates the Shas- 
tras with reference to either the object of perception or of 
inference. 

Viparyyaya or unreal eagnition is the knowledge of the 
unreal—a knowledge which possesses a form that does 
not tally with the real nature of the tiling, r.g., when 
a man sees two moons by some defect of the eye. 

Doubt (e.g.) “Is it a log of wood or a man The 

illusoriness of seeing all things yellow through a defect 
of the eye can onlv he known when the objects are 
seen in their true colour ; in doubt however the defective 
nature is at once manifest. Thus wheu we cannot be 
definite whether a certain thing is a post or a man. Here 
no knowledge is not delioite. So we have uot to wait 
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till the illnsoriness of the previous knowledge is demon¬ 
strated by tire advent of right knowledge. The evil nature 
of Viparyyaya is exemplified in Avidya—Nescience— 
A emits, Raga, etc. 

It is distinguished from Vikalpa—Imagination—in 
tins that though the latter is also unreal knowledge their 
nature as sueh is not demonstrated by any knowledge 
that follows but is on the other hand admitted on all 
hands by the common consent of all mankind. It is only 
the learned who can demonstrate by arguments the 
illusoriness of such Vikalpa or imagination. 

All class notions and concepts are formed by taking 
note of only the general characters of things and associa¬ 
ting them with a symbol called the name. Things them¬ 
selves however do not exist in the nature of the symbols 
or names or concepts, it is only an aspect of them that is 
diagrammatically represented by the intellect in the form 
of concepts. When the concepts are united or separated 
in our thought and language they consequently represent 
only an imaginary plane of knowledge for the things 
are not as the concepts represent them. Thus when we 
say “ Chaitra’s cow/’ it is only an imaginary relation for 
actually speaking no such thing exists as the cow of 
Ohaitra. Chaitra has no connection in reality with the 
cow. When we say Purusha is of the nature of 
consciousness, there is the same illusory relation. Now 
what is here predicated of what '{ Purusha is con¬ 
sciousness itself and there must always be a statement 
of the relationship of one to another in predication. 
Thus it sometimes breaks a concept into two parts 
and predicates one of the other, and sometimes 
predicates unity of two concepts which are different. 

islsm Thus its sphere has 

a wide latitude in all thought process conducted through 
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language and involves an element of abstraction and con¬ 
struction and is called Vikalpa. This represents the 
faculty by which our concepts are arranged in analytical or 
synthetical proposit on. It is said to be 

the knowledge that springs from the 
relationing of concepts or names which relationing does 
not actually exist in the objective world as it is represented 
in propositional form-. 

Sleep is that mental state which lias for its objective 
substratum the feeling of voidness. It is called a state 
or notion of mind for it is called back on awakening when 
we feel that we ha e slept well, our minds are clear or 
we have slept badly, our minds are listless, wandering 
and unsteady. For a person who has to attain communion 
or Samadhi these notions of sleep are to be suppressed 
like all other notions Memory is the retaining in mind 
of objects perceived when perception occur by the union 
of the Chitta with i ternal objects according to the forms 
of which the Chitta i transformed ; it keeps these percep¬ 
tions, as impressions < r Sanskaras bv its inherent Tamas. 
These Sanskaras generate memory when such events' 
occur which by virtue of associations can manifest them. 
(ti swp:: 

to, snTOfa). 

Thus memory comes when the percept already known 
and acquired are kept in the mind in the form of impres¬ 
sion and are manifested by the Udvodhakas or the associr- 
tive manifestors. It differs from perceptions in this th it 
the latter are of the nature of perceiving the unknown and 
unperceived, whereas the former serves to bring before tbe 
mind percepts that have already been acquired. Memory 
therefore is of the percepts acquired by real cognition, 
unreal cognition, imagination, sleep and memory. It 
manifests itself in dreams as well as in waking states. 
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The relation between these states of mind and the 
Sanskaras is this that, the frequency and repetition of this 
strengthens the Sanskaras and thus ensures the revival of 
the states again. 

These states are all endowed with Sukha (pleasure), 
Duhkha (pain) and Moha (ignorance). These feelings 
cannot be treated separately from the states themselves, 
for their manifestations are not different from the mani¬ 
festation of the states themselves. Knowledge and feeling 
are but two different aspects of the modifications of Chitta 
made out of Prakriti; hence none of them can be thought 
separately from the other. The fusion of feeling w'ith 
knowledge is therefore more fundamental here than in the 
tripartite division of mind. 

In connection with this we are to consider the senses 
whose action on the external world is 

The senses. 

known as “ perceiving,’ “ grahana,” 
which is distinguished from “ Pratyaksha,” which means 
the effect of “ perceiving,” viz., perception. Each sense 
has got its special sphere of work, e.g., sight is that of eye, 
and this is called their second aspect, viz., Swarupa. Their 
third aspect if “ Asmita ” or ego which manifests itself in 
the form of the senses. Their fourth aspect is their 
characteristic of the Gunas, viz., that of manifestation (h^to) 
action (faqi) and retention (fwfa). Their fifth aspect is that 
they are motived for the Purusha, his experiences and 
liberation. 

It is indeed difficult to find the relation of Manas with 
the senses and the Chitta. In more than one place Manas 
is identified with Chitta, and on the other hand, Manas is 
described as a sense organ. There is another aspect in 
which Manas is said to be the king of the cognitive and 
the motor senses. Looked at from this aspect Manas is 
possibly the directing side of the ego by which it directs 
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the cognitive and the conative senses to the external world 
and is the cause of their harmonious activity for the expe¬ 
riences of Purushsi. As a necessary attribute of this 
directive character ol Manas, the power of concentration 
which is developed hy Pranayam is said to belong to 
Manas. This is the Rajas side of Manas. 

There is another aspeet of Manas which is called the 
Anuvyavasaya or re fleet ion by which the sensations (Alo- 
chana) are associated, differentiated, integrated, assimilated 
into percepts and concepts. This is possibly ihe Sattwika 
side of Manas. 

There is another aspect by which the percepts and 
concepts are retained (qt*m) in the mind as Sanskaras to 
bo repeated or revealed again in the mind as actual states. 
This is the Tanias side of Manas. 

In connection with this we may mention Ulia (positive 
premise), Apoha (negative premise) and Tattwajnana (logical 
conclusion) which are the modes of different Anuvyavasaya 
of the Manas. Along with these, will, etc., are also to be 
counted (Sec. II, 18 Yoga Varttika). Looked at from the 
point of view of Ohitta, these may be regarded as the 
modifications of Chitta as well. 

The motives which keep this process of outgoing 
activity are false knowledge, and such other emotional 
elements as egoism, attachment, aversion, and love of life. 
These emotional elements remain in the mind as power 
alone in the germinal state; or exist in a fully operative 
state when a man is under the influence of any one of them, 
or they become alternated by other ones, such as attach¬ 
ment or aversion or they may become attenuated by the 
meditation of contrarieties. It is according to this that 
these are called nrpy and <rsp Man’s mind or 

Chitta may follow these outgoing states or experiences or 
gradually remow these emotions which are commonly 
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called afflictions and finis narrow the sphere of these ex¬ 
periences and lead himself towards the final release. 

All the Psychic slates described above, viz., 
etc., are called either alHieted or unalHiated according as 
thev are moved towards outgoing activity or are actuated 
by the higher motive of self-realisation and self-release to 
narrow the field of experiences gradually’ to a smaller and 
smaller sphere and afterwards suppress them altogether. 
These two kinds of motives, one of afflictions that led him 
towards external objects of attachment and aversion or 
love of life and that which leads him to strive for Kaivalya 
are the only motives which guide all human actions and 
psychic states. 

They influence us whenever suitable opportunities occur 
so that In the study of the \ edas, self-criticism or right 
argumentation or from the instruction of good men 
and Yairagya may be motived bv VidyS (Viglit knowledge) 
and tendency for Kaivalya may appear in the mind even 
when the man is immersed in the afflicted states of 
outgoing activity. So also afflicted states may come when 
the man is deeply bent or far advanced in those actions 
which are motived by A idya or the tendency for 
Kaivalya. 

It seems that the Yoga view of actions or Karma does 
not deprive man of his freedom of will through habituation 
in one kind of psychic states or actions towaids Y'vnt- 
thhana or towards Nirodha. It only strengthens the im¬ 
pressions or Fanskfiras of those actual states and thus 
makes it more and more difficult to overcome the r propen 
sityof generating their coi responding actual states and thus 
to allow him to tread an unhampered course. The other 
limitation to the scope of the activity of his free will is 
the Yasanii aspect of the Sanskaras by which he naturally 
feds himself attached with pleasurable ties towards certain 
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experiences and painful ones towards others. But these 
only represent the difficult if s and impediments which are 
put before a man when he has to adopt that course of life— 
the contrary of w hich he might have been practising for 
a very long period extending over many life states. 

But the freewill is not curbed in any way, for this 
free will follows directly from the teleology of Prakriti 
which moves for the experiences and the liberation of the 
Purusha, So this motive of liberation which is the basis 
of all good conduct can never be subordinated to the 
other impulse, which goads the man towards outgoing 
experiences. But on the other hand this original impulse 
which attracts man towards these ordinary experiences 
as it is due to the false knowledge which identities the 
Prakriti with the I’urusha, becomes itself subordinate and 
loses its influence and power as such events occur which 
nullify the false knowledge by tending to produce a vision 
of the true knowledge of the relation of Prakriti with 
Purusha. Thus foi example if by the grace of God the 
false knowledge (Avulva.) is removed, the true knowledge at 
once dawns before ihe mind and all the afflictions lose 
their power. 

Free-wili and responsibility of action cease in those life 
states which are intended for the sufferance of actions only, 
c.'j., life states of insects, etc. 
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Anotiier point to be noted in connection with the main 
metaphysical theories of Patanja.li is the Sphot.a theory 
which considers the relation of words with their ideas 
and the things which they signify. Generally these three 
are not differentiated, one from the other, and we are 
not accustomed to distinguish them from one another. 
Though distinct yet they are often identified or taken in 
one act of thought, by a sort of illusion. The nature of 
this illusory process comes to our view when we consider 
the process of auditory perception of words. Tims if we 
follow the Bhashya as explained by Yijnana Bhiksbu we 
find that by an effect of our organs of speech, the letters 
are pronounced. This vocal sound is produced in the mouth 
of the speaker from which place the sound moves in 
aerial waves until it reaches the ear drum of the hearer, 
by coming in contact with which it produces the audible 
sound called Dliwani. (stfiwfa JtfirfSg* 

Uislfh). The special modifications of this Dliwani are seen 
to be generated in the form of letters and the general 
name for these modifications is Nada. This sound as 
it exists in the stage of Varnas or letters are also called 
Varna. If we apply the word Sabda or sound in the 
most general sense, then we can say that this is the 
second stage of sound moving towards word-cognition, 
the first stage being the stage of its utterance in the 
mouth of the speaker. The third stage of Sabda “ is 

that in which the letters for example G, au, and li, of the 
word “ Gauh ” are taken together and the complete word 
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form “ Ganh ” comes before our view. The comprehension 
of this complete word form is an attribute of the mind and 
not. of the sense "f hearing. For the sense of hearing 
senses .the letter form of the sound . one by one as the), 
particular letters ire pronounced by the speaker and as 
they approach the ‘ ar one by one in air-waves. But each 
letter form sound vanishes as it is generated, for the sense 
of hearing ha* no power to hold them together and 
comprehend the leiter forms as forming a complete letter 
form. The ideation of this complete letter form in the. 
mind is called Sph >ta. It differs from the letter form in 
this that it is complete, inseparable, and unified whole 
devoid of aiiy past, and thus are ijuite unlike the letter forms, 
which die the next moment that they originate. According, 
to the system of 1’atanjali as explained by the commenta¬ 
tors, all significance belongs to this Sphota-form and never 
to the letters pronounced or heard. Letters when they 
are pronounced and heard in a particular order serve to 
give rise to such complete ideational word images which 
possess some denotation and connotation of meaning and, 
are thus called ‘ Sphotas,” or that which illuminates. 
These are essentialy different in nature from the sounds in 
letter forms generated in the sense of hearing which are. 
momentary and evanescent aud can never be brought 
together to form one whole, have uo meaning and have 
the sense of hearing as their seat. 

The Vuherika view ;—Sankara Misra however holds 
that this “ Sphota” theory is absolutely unnecessary, for 
even the supporters of “ Sphota ” agree that the Sphota 
stands conventionally for the thing that it signifies ; now. 
if that be the cas- what is the good of admitting Sphota 
at all ? It is better to say that the conventionality of 
names belongs to the letters themselves, which by virtue 
of that, can con jointly signify a thing ; and it is when 
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you look at the letters from this aspect—their unity 
with reference to their denotation of one thing—that you 
call them a Pada or name. fa 

tpimfwiar wmt sw:— 

2. -22). So aeeording to this view we find that there 
is uo existence of a different entity' called “ name ” or 
“ Sphota ,f w'hieh can be distinguished from the letters 
coming in a definite order within the range of the sense of 
hearing. The letters pronounced and heard in a definite 
order are jointly called a name wheu they denote a 
particular meaning or object. 

Kumaril'* rietr :—Kumaril the celebrated scholar of 
the Mimansa school also denies the Sphota theory and 
asserts like the Kanadas that the significance belongs to the 
letters themselves aud not to any special Sphota or name. 
To prove this he first proves the letter forms as stable 
aud eternal and as suffering no change on account of the 
difference in their modes of accent and pronunciation. 
He then goes on to show tha’: the Sphota view only 
serves to increase the complexity without any attendant 
advantage. Thus the objection that applies to the so-called 
defect of the letter denotation theory' that the letters 
cannot together denote a thing since they do not do it 
individually', applies to riie name-denotatiou of the Sphota 
theory, since there also it is said that though there is no 
Sphota or name corresponding to each letter yet the 
letters conjointly give rise to a Sphota or complete name. 

Hfaqjf f% WAT i * i 

K«fa wroifiiwr i q; wfwfa ii) 

The letters however are helped by their potencies 
(Sanskaras) in denotating the object, or the meaning. 
The Sphota theory has according to Kumaril and 
Parthaearathi also to admit this Sanskara of the letters 
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in the manifestation of the name or the Sabda-Sphota, 
whereas they only admit it as the operating power of 
the letters in denoting the object or the thing signified. 
Sanskaras according to Kumaril are thus admitted 
both by the Sphota theorists and the Kumaril Bhatta’s 
school of Mimansa, only with this difference that 
the latter with ils help can directly denote the 
object of the signified, whereas the former have only to 
go a step backwards in thinking his Sanskara to 
give rise to the name or the Sabda-Sphota alone. 

1 fat ^ 

’troiA mrcmfa ft 1) 

Kumaril says that he takes great pains to prove the 
nullity of the Sphota theory only because if the Sphota 
view be accepted then it comes to the same thing 
as to say that words and letters have no validity so 
that all actions depending on them also come to lose 
their validity. Omaifa arowwmtfal, grA a&gcrg gar.). 

Prabhakara :—Prabhakara also holds the same view ; 
for according to him also the letters are pronounced in a 
definite order though when individually considered they 
are momentary and evanescent yet they maintain them¬ 
selves by their potency in the form of a Pada or name 
and thus signify an object. Thus Saliknath Misra says 
in his Prakaraua Panchika, p. 89, a'tifAg rsjA'sto vtfaMvjjMMtig 
xn^tfati 1 Asians a 

...*... *T 

Sahara :—The views of Kumaril and Prahhakara thus 
explicated are but only elaborate explanations of the view 
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of Sahara who states the whole theory in a single line— 
“cvts^ft w: wm:” 1. 

' The last letter together with the potency generated 
by the preceding letters is the cause of significance. 

Mahabhashya and Kaiyata :—After describing the 
view of those who are antagonistic to the Sphota theory 
it is necessary to mention the Vaiakarana school who are in 
favour of it: thus we find that Kaiyata in explaining 
the following passage of Mahabhashya. 

Kaiyata says—wsifaftiro 31^*3 ^ 

Tra^sff»r«shfr. ash# ?(TC*sr 

«5?i«nwT?Tt3fr»»j<gTOswt gffrg?^T3mafauwf^tra : r??r 

asifaftir. Prater i 

The Vaiyakaranas admit the signiticating force of 
names as distinguished from the letters. For if the signi- 
ficating force be attributed to letters individually, then 
the first letter being quite sufficient in signifieating the 
object, the utterance of other letters becomes unnecessary ; 
and in this view if it is held that each letter has the 
generating power then also they cannot do it simultane¬ 
ously, since they are uttered one after another. On the 
view of manifestation also since the letters are manifested 
one after another, they cannot be collected together in due 
Order; if their existence in memory is sufficient, then we 
should expect no difference of signification or meaning by 
the change of order in the utterance of the letters ; that 
is “ Sara,” ought to have the same meaning as “ Rasa.” 
So it must be admitted that the power of signification 
belongs to-the Sphota as manifested by the Nadas as has 
been described in detail in Vakyapadiya. 
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Thus Bliatl )'ih;iri says 

3TSJ«3!^wt* ftfhUffitestRpJt: II (98) 

Hfrtsptnsji vk^ irertsitrapFr^ff i 

in; fffin<*ra ufnfwt n (100) 
smramgififg i 

am^tcr, u (102) 

q: fgwTJiwt cfiwttra*!?! l 

n«cfitj: sre-m: sj^i wisrai*Ngiwi: 11 (103) 
ufaft^' sraRnarfwjatrj fagrasng i 
ngirefafacu^fh winsstesugfi): n (49) 
q^q«st fasm W*snrcnn ?a i 
^t^nft q?ww*w fi«?T *ttfaqf^ II (73) 
f*tr' -pMftfhrn anrrrfigrwh > 

?n» ?i^b *§n«^h^t fra- *rt mqaiu: n (74) 

s«ra f«w qmfawiqgg U i 

V*TOq*m*?fq ?3| j ranj; II (89) 
sjaiwir tmi 39# aiqatfvrafw %gf«: i 
WTJUq^’sqn <js? wf«: s^tT? ii (91) 
etc., etc., etc., etc. 

As the relation between the perceiving capacity and 
the object of perception is a constant one so is also the 
relation between the Sphota and the Nada as the manifes¬ 
ted and the manifesto!- (98). Just as the image varies 

according to the variation of the reflector as oil, water, 
etc., so also the letlected or the manifested image differs 
according to th>* difference of the manifesto!' (i00). 
Though the manifestation of letters, propositions and 
names occurs in one and the same time yet there seems 
to be a before and after according to the before and after 
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of the Nsda utterances (!0‘2). That which is produced 
through the union and disunion (of Nadas or Dlnvanis) 
is by the senses called Sphota, whereas other sound per¬ 
ceptions arising from sounds are called Dlnvanis (198). 
As by the movement of water the image of a thing situated 
elsewhere also appears to adopt the movement of the water 
and thus seems to move, so also does the Sphota though 
unchanging in itself vet appears to suffer change in accord¬ 
ance with the change of Niida which manifests it (49). 
As there are no parts of the letters themselves so the 
letters also do not exist as parts of the name. There is 
again no ultimate or real difference betwen names and 
propositions (73). It. is only in popular usage that they 
are regarded as difference. That which others regard as 
the most important thing is regarded as false here, for 
propositions only are here regarded as valid (14). Though 
ti e letters which manifest names and propositions are 
altogether different from them yet their powers often 
appear as quite undifferentiated from them (89). Thus 
when propositions are manifested by the cause of the 
manifestation of propositions they appear to consist of 
parts when they first appear before the mind. Thus though 
the Pada-Sphota or the Vakya-Sphota do not really con¬ 
sist of paits yet as the powers of letters cannot often be 
differentiated from them, they also appear often to be made 
up of parts (91). 

The ) oija View. — Ai out the relation of the letters to 
the Sphota, Vaehaspati says iu explaining the Bhashya, 
that each of the letters has the potentiality of manifesting 
endless meaning, but none of them can do it individually; 
it is only when the letter form sounds are pronounced in 
succession by one effort of speech that the individual 
letters by their own particular contiguity or distance from 
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one auother can manifest a complete word called the 
Sphota. Thus owing to the variation of contiguity of 
distance by intervention from oilier letter form sounds 
any letter form sound may manifest any meaning or 
word ; for the particular order and the association of 
letter form sounds depend upon the particular output 
of energy required in making their utterance, ’lhe 
Sphota is thus a particular modification of Buddhi, where¬ 
as the letter form sounds have their origin in the organ 
of speech when they are uttered, and the sense of hear¬ 
ing when they are heard. It is well to note here that 
the theory that the letters themselves are endless potent¬ 
iality and can manifest any word-Sphotas, according to 
their particular combinations and re-combinations, is quite 
in keeping with the main metaphysical doctrine of the 
Sankhya-Patanjala t heory. 

rakya-Sphata What is spoken here of the letter form 
sounds and the sabda-^photas also apply to the relation 
that the sabda-Sphotas bear to propositions or sentences. 
A word or name does not standalone; it always exists as 
combined with other words in the form of a proposition. 
Thus the word “tree ’ whenever it is pronounced carries with 
it the uotiou of a verb “asti” or “exists,” and thereby 
demonstrates its meaning. The single word “tree” with¬ 
out any reference to any other word which can give it a 
propositional form has no meaning. Knowledge of words 
always comes in propositional forms, just as different 
letter form sounds demonstrate by their mutual collo¬ 
cation a single word or sabda-Sphota; so the words also 
by their mutual combination or collocation demonstrate 
judgmental or propositional significance or meaning. As 
the letters themselves have no meaning so the words them¬ 
selves have also no meaning; if is only by placing them 
side by side in a particular order that a meaning dawns 
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in the mind. When single words are pronounced they 
associate other words with themselves and thus appear 
to signify’ a meaning. But though a single word is suffi¬ 
cient by association with other words to carry a meaning, 
yet sentences or propositions should not be deemed un¬ 
necessary for they serve to specialise that meaning 
’sppiK:)' Thus “cooks” means that any subject makes 
something the object of his cooking. The mention of 
the subject Devadatta and the object “rice” only spe¬ 
cialises the subject and the object. Though the analysis 
of a sentence into the words of which it is constituted is 
as imaginary as the analysis of a word into the letter form 
sounds, it is generally done in order to get an analytical 
view of the meaning of a sentence—an imaginary division 
of it as eases, verbs, etc. 

AbhihiUiiii)ayav‘ida and Aineifabiidlanavada : — This re¬ 
minds us of the two very famous theories about the 
relation of sentences to words, “ the Abhihitanvaya- 

vada and the Anwitabhidhanavada.” The former meaDs 
that words themselves can express their separate mean¬ 
ings hv the function Abhidha or denotation ; these are 
subsequently combined into a sentence expressing one 
connected idea. The latter means that words only express 
a meaning as parts of a sentence, and as grammatically 
connected with each other ; they only express an action 
or something connected with action ; in ('amauaya) “bring 
the eow ”—“gam ” does not properly mean “ gotvva ” but 
“ Snayananawitagotwa,” that is, the bovine genus as 
connected with bringing. We cannot have a case of a 
noun without some governing verb and rice rrrx *— 
(Sarvadarsana-sangraha, Cowell). 

The Yoga point of nieu : — It will be seen fhatstrict.lv 
speaking the Yoga view does not agree with any one of these 
views though it approaches nearer to the Anwitahhidhana 
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view than the Abhihitanyaya view. For according to 
the Yoga view the iuea of the sentence is the only true 
thing ; words only serve to manifest this idea but have 
themselves got no meaning. The division of a sentence 
into the component word conceptions, is only an imaginary 
analysis—an after thought. 

Confusion the cause of verbal cognition ,'.—According to 
Patanjali’s view verbal cognition proceeds only from a 
confusion of the letter form sounds which are perceived 
in the sense of hearing, the sahda-Sphota which is mani¬ 
fested in the Ruddbi and the object which exists in the 
external world. These three though altogether distinct 
from one another ve' appear to be unitied on account of 
the Sauketa or sign (ti ^ i WttW 

fstfeirtm nwi) so that the letter form sounds, the 

sabda-Sphota and the thing can never he distinguished 
from one another. Ot course knowledge can arise even in 
those cases where there, is no actual external object, 
simply by virtue of the manifesting power of the letter 
form sounds—a*.—I his Sanketais 
again defned as - - a *5 uia 

ai va iwmwroaiTOW. u .■rwt wafh 1 

Convention is a manifestation of memory of the nature of 
mutual confusion of words and their meanings. This 
object is the same as this word, and this word is the same 
as this object. Thus there is no actual unity of words 
and their objects; it is only imagined to be so, by begin¬ 
ningless tradition. This view may well he contrasted 
with the Nyaya view which says that the convention of 
words by which they signify objects are due to the will 
of God.—'sramt ssjh 1 

The Patanjala system admits numberless souls, one 
primal matter called Prakriti constituted of three Gunas, 
Sattwa, Rajas and Tamas, and one omniscient, all- 
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powerful Iswara which is also the universal dictator 
of the scriptures of the Vedas. Iswara though he is 
a special Purusha yet differs from other Purushas in 
this that He is always free and always the lord, 

and only adopts his pure body from the Prakriti and 
appears as omniscient and all-powerful and the dictator 
of the Vedas for the good of the other Purushas 
and the Saviour of his devotees by his grace. At 

the end of each Pralaya his body merges back with 

Prakriti and at the time of its merging with Prakriti 
he wishes that it should appear again before him, at the 
time of creation, it appears at every new creation from 

cycle to cycle and so on ad infinitum. Iswara himself 
however remains untouched by any one of the qualities 
of the Prakriti and like an actor who at his sweet 
will plays different parts, he can at his own will connect 
himself with a pure body or dismiss it. His relation with 
Prakriti consists in this that he removes by his will all 
the obstructions and impediments in the way of the 
evolving process of the Prakriti either for the experiences 
or for the liberation of the Purushas. 

Prakriti is that ultimate substance which is the 
source of all the psychical and physical phenomena. Its 
developments are seen to behave in three different aspects, 
called Sattwa (translated variously as goodness, reality, illu¬ 
minating entity, intelligence stuff, essence, sentiment 
principle), Rajas (translated variously as passion, energy, 
and principle of mutation), Tanias (translated variously 
as darkness, mass, inertia, obstructive entity and the 
principle of potentiality). Sattwa seems to be that aspect 
in which the energy becomes manifested and actualised, and 
Tamas is the aspect which becomes interfused with energy, 
conserves it and thus preserves it from dissipation, 
by retarding it and keeping it back within itself as 
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potentiality. Prakriti is always self-evolving by virtue of 
its immanent Rajas or energy. But in its primordial state 
it is conceived as an equilibrium of the Gunas—a state in 
which there is no prominence of any one of the Gunas, 
no stress, or suppression of any one of them and 
consequently there is no visible change. All actions 
and inter-actions of the Gunas at this state happen only 
in a potential wa\. Prakriti is thus the Noumenon— 
the true potentiality—the unmoved but the mother of all 
movements. 

The Gunas though characterised with the qualitiis 
of manifestation, obstruction, and mutation are themselves 
Reals or substantive entities. The method of evolution 
(the succession from a relatively less differentiated, less 
coherent whole to a relatively more differentiated more 
coherent whole), proceeds bv the different collocation of 
the Gunas by which any one of them might be more 
predominant or suppressed than others. The energy by 
which the different collocations of the Gunas may be 
explained exist already in Prakriti ; it passes however 
into states by the transcendental influence of Purushas, 
with which the Prak riti is eternally so connected that her 
changes and states should be of service to the Purushas 
either by T supplying scope for their experiences or eman¬ 
cipation. This extemal teleology is the cause of the order 
and arrangement that we find in the manifold world 
without. It also explains the agreement of the external 
world with the phenomena of our mind, and gives a moral 
order and purpose to all physical events. 

The Yoga school differs from the Sankhya in holding 
Iswara to be responsible for the particular lines of develop¬ 
ment chosen by Prakriti, in which she is best able to be of 
service to the Purushas. She is propelled by the influence 
of the Purushas to be of service to them, but being blind 
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cannot adopt the right course to he followed ; but Iswara 
though inactive, so arranges by his mere wish that all 
such obstructions or barriers of Prakriti are removed so 
that her energy Hows through the nearest channel, for 
the realisation of the experiences and the emancipation 
of the Purushas; for the barriers being removed the 
potentiality of Prakriti Hows out naturally and is turned 
into actual states. The Sankhya school however does not 
find necessity of any intervention from Iswara, as the 
external teleology—the serviceability of Purusha is suffi¬ 
cient to explain all the particular lines of development in 
the evolution of Prakriti. 

The changes or the modifications of Prakriti are of 
two kinds, (1) emanations—Avishcshas which are the 
mothers of other emanations,and (2) evolutions—Visheshas, 
in which there are only qualitative, temporal and condi¬ 
tional changes. From Prakriti, the first emanation is that 
of Buddhi—the pure implicit Be-ness which is neither 
“ is ” nor “ is not ”—the Ego-hood, the focal point of 
unity of all subjectivity and objectivity. From him 
emanates the ego or “ Aham.” From this ego, emanations 
•proceed in two parallel lines—towards objectivity info 
the five Tanmatras, Kshiti. Ap, Tejas, Marut and Vyoma,— 
towards subjectivity into ten senses, cognitive and cona¬ 
tive and the Manas which possesses the characteristics of 
both and is the king of them all. This twofold emana¬ 
tion is possible because the (junas themselves possess in 
a potential way the twofold natures of subjectivity and 
objectivity. From Tanmatras emanate the atoms of the 
corresponding five gross elements, Kshiti, Ap, Tejas, Marut 
and Vyoma. All the changes that occur in these five 
gross Bhutas are of the nature of change of quality, r.y., 
of colour, form, etc., due to the peculiar placings and 
replacings of different kinds of atoms. This includes 
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the two other kinds of things due to the order of the 
appearance of qualities as future, or potential—present 
or actual, and past or latent, and also such conditional 
changes which are involved with these, growth, decay, etc. 
The psychical changes as sensations, perceptions, ideas,etc., 
also come under this Dharma-parinama. The sum-total 
of the psychical in man including the senses, ego aud 
Buddhi conceived as one unified principle is called the 
Chitta. Each Purusha has got a separate Chitta for him 
which lasts until he is finallj’ emancipated. 

The Chittas hold within themselves the experiences of 
pleasure, pain through innumerable lives in the form of 
impressions and these are called Vasanas. It is on 
account of these Vasanas that all living beings derive 
their own peculiar pleasures and pains in their own pecu¬ 
liar instinctive ways. Any particular kind of Vasan3 
is revived aud manifested in the form of instincts which 
is suited to that state and which had been previously 
acquired by that Chitta by its experiences in a similiar 
life of his previous existence. Other Vasangs however 
remain in a potential form only and manifest themselves 
only in other suitable lives. 

Life-state, life-time, life-experiences and death are the 
fruits of men’s own actiou. The fruits of intensely good or 
bad actions accumulate in one life and come to fruition in 
the next through the death of the individual in the past life 
and birth in the new one. Others show themselves only 
in connection with the fructifications of some principal 
actions. Others however are sometimes altogether burnt 
up, by the rise of true knowledge. All actions performed 
in the external world as they involve at least some 
injury to insects, etc., may be called mixed (virtue and 
vice) only mental actions can be purely virtuous. Those 
who have abnegated the fruits of their actions to 
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God have neither virtue nor vice accruing from their 
actions. 

To refrain from doing injury to others is the greatest 
duty; other subsidiary duties such as truthfulness, absten¬ 
tion from stealing, control ever the generative sense, 
abstention from covetousness or greediness serve only to 
heighten the glory, purity and the perfection of the great 
virtue of abstention from doing injury to others. In per¬ 
fecting the great duty of non-injury come also cleanliness of 
body and mind, contentment, the power of bearing all con¬ 
traries of heat, cold, hunger, thirst, etc., the meditation of 
the Pranava and the abnegation of the fruits of all actions 
to the Lord. As by these Chitta or mind becomes 
gradually purified, his faith in the Yoga, means of salva¬ 
tion increases ; concentration, meditation and contemplative 
trance powers also increase and his mind becomes naturally 
restrained from all such ideas or actions as proceed from 
Avu’dya, ignorance of the real nature of Prakriti and 
Purusha—the cause of all the affliction of Egoism, 
attachment, aversion, love of life which are seen to tinge 
with their own hues most of the phenomena of our life. 
Thus gradually as he advances in the Samprajnata stage 
he selects subtler and subtler objects for his contemplation 
and finally all objects cease in his AsamprajnSta state 
and his mind remains in a vacant restrained state ; and 
with the increase of habit in this state all the seeds of 
the potencies of the afflicted phenomenal states becomes 
burnt up—the Buddhi becomes almost as pure as the 

Purusha himself and catches the true reflection of the 
Purusha—and the Chitta as all its actions are fulfilled 
naturally merge back again into the Prakriti, leaving the 
Purusha absolutely independent. 

Those who are already in an advanced state need not 
begin with the elementary duties of Satya, Asteya, 
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Brahmacharya, Aparigraha with the the Niyarnas, as 
Saueha, Santosha, etc., or with the Asanas as Pranayamas 
but may direct!} begin with the contemplative practices 
with great faith in Yoga and restrain themselves from 
all states of worldly experience due to the seeds of the 
Avidya afflictions. 

Devotion to God and meditation of his name the 
Pranava is howe\ er the shortest and easiest way of attain¬ 
ing the Yoga salvation. For God being pleased all 

hindrances are removed by his grace and a man may 
attains alvation in no time. Purushas are pure intelli¬ 
gence which are altogether actionless and incapable of any 
touch of extraneous impurity, its connection with Prakriti 
is only seeming like the seeming redness of the crystal by a 
reflection from the Jaba flower. They are connected with 
the Prakriti from beginningless time. At the time of 
each cycle their Cliittas or minds indeed become merged 
in the Prakriti but at the time of each creation through 
Avidya they become again connected with their respective 
Purushas and hare to undergo all the experiences of 
phenomenal life, births and rebirths as usual. As the 
Purushas advance in the Yoga way through Samadbi, 
Prajna or intuitive knowledge dawns which gives the 
knowledge of things and is infinitely superior to other 
means of knowledge by perception, inference or testimony. 
Finally the Prajna becomes so pure that all fillitilde 
being transcended, infinite knowledge dawns and the Chitta 
becomes as pure as the pure form of the Purusha. This 
state is naturally followed by the retirement of the 
Ohittas and the final liberation of the Purusha. 





